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Fics simple pleasures 


Does one ever wholly forget one’s first play? It was, no doubt, carefully chosen for its supposed 
suitability to our juvenile tastes and susceptibilities. It would, no doubt, seem remarkably bad, 
if we could see it again now. But it started us off on a progression which led by way of half-term- 
holiday gallery seats at the livelier musical shows to whatever it is that earns our patronage now. 
Later experience may have modified earlier raptures, but the moment when the house lights go 
down and the curtain goes up never entirely loses its magic. It may rise upon a comical world or 
a fantastical world or, maybe, upon our own world, seen in a mirror. It never, alas, rises upon 
the world of banking. But are the dramatists right? Twice within the past twelve months the 
Midland Bank has pioneered new developments which have dramatically changed the whole 
banking picture. It has introduced a ‘personal’ note into such hitherto impersonal things as 
cheque books and bank loans — and the customers like it. More to the point, perhaps — the ‘box 
office returns’ are good. 
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The London Charivari 


UTSIDE France there is nothing 

but praise for de Gaulle’s heavier- 
than-thou franc, his economy measures 
and new taxes. It is strange how we 
welcome and applaud austerity in others 
and hate it in ourselves. Our news- 
paper headlines proclaim that the 
rejuvenated pound is “flying high” 
(Express) and “ very WEL{, thank you” 
(Mail), and there is no mention of the 
sinister fact that industrial production is 
lower than it was five years ago, or that 
unemployment is nearing the 600,000 
mark. If Mr. Heathcoat Amory 
switches to the Foreign Office while the 
going is good he will be hailed as a 
champion among Chancellors. If he 
stays on at the ‘Treasury until time has 
brought in its revenges (as it will: mark 
my words) he will almost certainly line 
up historically with Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Peter Thorneycroft, and the rest of the 
carrot and big stick brigade. 


British industry's twenty-year ‘‘trading 
honeymoon” is over, warns a Wallsend 














employer. His workers look forward 
glumly to being carried over the threshold. 


Resolution 
F all the notable New Year 
resolutions that have been public- 
ized during the last week or so, first 
prize should surely go to that of General 
Chiang Kai-shek, who in a New Year 


‘message said that his 


Nationalist 
Chinese Government “Would do its 
utmost in 1959 to recover the mainland 
of China.” This ought to be an 
inspiration to those faint hearts among 
us who, on the lesson of past experience, 
had decided not to set their sights too 
high this year. One is almost persuaded 
to follow the General’s banner and 
resolye to cut down smoking again. 


After the seventeen-day strike by members 
of the Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ 
Union, New Yorkers had their papers 


again but “in an attenuated” form. 
Muscles can get pretty slack in seventeen 
days. 


Last Days of Paris? 
FRENCH informant tells of a 
distressing footnote to de Gaulle’s 
Liberté-Fraternité-Austérité moves. It 
seems that for some time past the 
French tax-man has been in the habit 
of investigating the finances of citizens 
who own yachts, private aircraft or other 
“‘signes exterieurs de richesse.”” Now the 
practice is to be extended to the lesser 
ostentations, and a man getting a new 
car, a fresh coat of paint on the house, 
or a gay-striped sun-blind that wasn’t 
there before, may well find himself at 
the sharp end of a probe. Worse still, 
it is feared that the tax-man will in 
future take to calling on the husbands 
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Holloweod 


““Let’s see—1929 the Wall Street Crash, 

’39 ithe Hitler War, ’49 the Russians got 

the Bomb. Yes, I’m quite optimistic 
about 1959.” 


of suspiciously-well-dressed women; 
this seems entirely undesirable; there 
could be domestic disclosures which 
would embarrass the French . . . and 
flat heels, carrier-bags and head-scarves 
up and down the Champs Elysées, which 
would be a fearful blow for the British. 


Spectators at the Australian test matches, 
says a report, are in the habit of taking 
portable radios with them to the ground. 
In time, no doubt, these will give way to 
portable tape-recorders, to play back 
nostalgic old commentaries from century- 
before-lunch days. 


Heavy Going 

SIDE issue of the French financial 

maelstrom which fascinates me is 
the use of the word heavy. Already the 
knowledgable are bandying the phrase 
heavy franc about with the familiarity 
of custom, though no one had ever 
heard of it before Christmas. “They 
took to it like a nuclear duck to heavy 
water, another new usage which quickly 
tarnished. This adaptable word has 
always had a habit of filling a long-felt 
want. There used to be the stage 
“heavies,” irate fathers or villains, 
preferably with moustaches to match 
the adjective, and the military heavies, 
which could be cavalry, artillery or the 
Dragoon Guards. Every schoolboy, of 
course, knows that heavy wet is malt 
liquor, but only the Upper VIth may 
be aware that heavy is also the O.K. 
word to apply to a horse suffering from 


the heavies, or broken wind. Even new 
boys rarely suppose now that Heaviside 
has anything to do with it; already they 
can tell you that after inventing his well- 
known Layer (the lower part of the 
ionosphere) Oliver Heaviside lived as a 
recluse in Devonshire where a friendly 
policeman used to buy his food for him. 


One snag about the Ministry of Transport’s 
experiment in doing away with the amber 
between the red and the green is that so 
many motorists we know will be left with 
nothing to cross on. 


This Year Next Year... 

ITH the International Geo- 

physical Year safely over, Ant- 
arctica free of journalists, and only a 
handful of satellites spreading their 
version of the truth from pole to pole, 
it might be thought that laymen could 
be given a moment in which to breathe 
a sigh of relief. Not a bit of it. On 
New Year’s Day we learnt that we are 
now in for International Geophysical 
Co-operation 1959—a nicely chosen title 
considering last year’s passionate rivalry 
in rocket-launching. Apparently the 
scientists have learned such a lot that 
they are anxious to learn more. ‘This 
has an ominous note, but there is one 
comfort; among the things the scientists 
have learned about is the Calendar; 
I.G.C. is due to end on December 31, 





“IT know. Iknow. Add on the fares, 
a pair of laddered nylons, aspirins, 
wear and tear on nerves .. .” 
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whereas the last International Geo- 
physical Year lasted for eighteen months. 


Day and Night 

HIS is the week of the year that 

sets off an argument which never 
fails to excite and baffle me. Sunrise 
remains at the same time (8.06 in 
London) for the first six days of the 
year, whereas sunset gets a minute 
later on each of those six days. Now in 
Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, New- 
castle and Belfast sunrise is constant 
for only the first four days of the year; 
Glasgow sees the gleam a minute earlier 
after the first to days. In all these six 
cities sunset grows later almost at the 
same rate as in London during this 
week. I cordially recommend this dis- 
cussion,. whenever an embarrassing 
silence crops up, for starting the liveliest 
hurling to and fro of theories, neat play 
with oranges, grapes, etc. 


“*Dr. NKRUMAH’s RerusAL TO BE Drawn” 
The Times 


Might settle for being sculpted. 


Foresight 


ORD ACTON recently told 
reporters in Rhodesia that he is 
looking into the possibility of using 
elephants on his farm out there. A 
drawback, he admits, is that it takes 
about fifteen years to train an elephant 
for the kind of work he has in mind, 
but elephants once trained cost less to 
run than tractors, and in any case “one 
never knows,” as Lord Acton. says, 
“when some fellow in the Middle East 
will cut off-all our oil.” One certainly 
doesn’t. And talking of oil, isn’t it about 
time, as more and more diesel-electric 
locomotives come into service, that 
somebody over here found out how long 
it takes to train an elephant to bring up 
the nine-fifteen ? 


**\i—— has a tangy, tempting flavour. . . 
is a concentrated extract of yeast, containing 
B. vitamins. M makes _ delicious 
savoury snacks, as well. Try it on hot 
buttered-toast, cut into fingers .. .” 

An advertisement 


Ooh! that stung. 








SPORTING PRINTS 
The seventh of Hewison’s drawings 
of sporting personalities will appear 
next week. The subject is 


CLIFF MORGAN 
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Aes oe: Me 


“Well, it certainly did Britannia a world of. good.” 

















SIRIOL 


HE snobbery that lies so 
snugly curled round matters 
of the heart is made abund- 
antly clear to most of us in 
the nursery. It is nice, of 
course, that Cinderella was 
loved at first sight and lived 
happily ever after, but the 
real point of the story is that 
amid scenes of hideous 
mutilation—the Uglies 
chopping off toes and yelling 
with pain and pique—she 
hooked the only Prince 
within miles. This is what makes the 
eyes of little girls sparkle like diamonds 
as they silently resolve, with the aid of 
the fashion magazines’ good tasteful 
Fairy Godmothers in the blue and 
beautiful future, to march boldly forth 
and do likewise. 

Love in a cottage is a fine thing in its 
way for wood-choppers and the like, 
but love in a palace is just that much 
better for a girl of reasonable spirit. 
Snobby princesses are sometimes 
brought low, as in the case of the lady 
who was driven to kiss—goodness—a 
swineherd (the court ladies stood round 
so that no one should witness her shame) 
only to find he was an even snobbier 
prince in disguise taking a brisk social 
revenge; but some are saved at the 
eleventh hour, finding themselves morti- 
fyingly betrothed to Frogs whom love 
transforms, hurray, into Frog Princes. 
Take it symbolically if you please, on 
one simple level it speaks with the clear 
confident voice of Debrett. 

What is the reward for being generous 
with your bread and cheese to under- 
privileged. dwarfs in forests? The 
Golden Goose and (you may take it to 
be the same thing) the hand of the 


HUGH-JONES on Love 


Princess. Fathers of princesses only 
give away their daughters’ hands to 
Lazy Jack or the Poor Soldier Return- 
ing from the Wars if the girl is suffering 
some really frightful affliction, like a 
neurotic compulsion to chop off her 
suitors’ heads and bed them out in a 
jolly Garden of Remembrance. In these 
cases marrying down into the plebs 
may be regarded in the nature of therapy, 
to say nothing of introducing a little 
good peasant stock into a clearly inbred 
line. I am not sure whether Prince 
Charming ever had a mother, but where 
Queen Mothers do come into the 
picture they are often downy old blood- 
specialists, ever ready with a clutch of 
likely young high-born females for the 
coming-of-age party, or liable to make 
up the spare bed with a pea under fifty 
mattresses to test the credentials of any 
young woman who may drop in claiming 
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In 1846-7 Thackeray wrote “The 
Snobs of England’’ in PUNCH, 
later reprinted as “The Book 
of Snobs.”’ In this series snob- 
bery is brought up to date, 
but the title decorations are 
from Thackeray’s own drawings. 


the sort of lineage that rates three 
paragraphs in Ephraim Hardcastle. 

All the world loves a lover and so on 
and so forth, but the world loves him 
that much more, even unto the fifth and 
sixth divorce, if he happens to be a peer 
of the realm. Times are said to change, 
but if you read the newspapers you may 
sometimes have the impression that the 
place is awhirl with raging, horse- 
whipping fathers, yelling to each other 
“So would you let your daughter marry 
a Zen Buddhist?”, weeping teenage 
heiresses stumbling out into the snow, 
and mothers peering hopefully into the 
tea-leaves (Personality-sponsored) there 
to descry a dark, handsome and most 
strange marquis. Love is the sweetest 
thing, but cute enough to spy out a 
coronet blindfolded. 

It all starts away, away back, when the 
little girls with braces on their teeth 
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“I wonder if you’d mind trying the top drawer first?” 


and ink on their pig-tails recognize that 
something must be done if they aim to 
nab the Captain of the Boys’ Rounders 
team, no less. From then on the object 
is to be permanently in love with the 
Catch of the Season, called, at various 
ages, Lancelot (team captain every time, 
nobody ever wants Gareth or Gawaine 
or measly old Galahad, the square 
knight of the Round Table), Juan, 
Napoleon, Antony, Mr. Rochester- 
Maxim de Winter (archetypal proud- 
bosses-who-fell-for-the-secretary), the 
Duc de Sauveterre, Valentino, and Elvis 
Presley. 

For the odd thing about snobbery in 
love is that everybody wants the same 
booty. Dame Edith Sitwell once put 
this with cool and acid accuracy: “the 
Emancipation of Women, a move- 
ment in which learned and vivacious 
ladies like George Sand made presents 


of themselves with the same frequency 

. and intdiscrimination as that with 
which other ladies present Christmas 
cards. This caused them to be col- 
lected with great eagerness by sex-snobs 
who, unlike other snobs or collectors, 
prefer the ubiquitous to the rare.” 
Women stormed the gates of Blue- 
beard’s Castle, avid to be added to the 
trophies on the meat-hooks. Casanova, 
that boring fellow, never had the 
opportunity of taking no for an answer 
once his reputation started snowballing. 
At one time Byron, with half the women 
in Europe at his heels, could not enter 
a drawing-room without a fanfare of 
little fainting cries and the clash of 
scissors snipping dainty wrists. 

Byron, of course, still exerts his 
terrible spell from beyond the grave. 
He had everything to rejoice the love- 
snob’s heart: the reputation of a killer, 
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an emotional indifference—not to call 
it bad manners—towards women, and a 
peerage. He was the perfect man to be 
saved from himself (a thing every 
woman thinks she alone can do, which 
is love-snobbery at its purest), and he 
was a poet. Poets, artists, musicians, 
great novelists and philosophers lead 
embattled lives, since a large army of 
women, love-art-snobs in every pulsat- 
ing fibre of their being, see themselves 
as His Inspiration. ‘That’s me in the 
sonnet sequence—poor little man, I 
was beastly to him at the time—me as 
Nymph Surprised at the Pool, me in 
that particularly poignant last novel, 
me in the only really great play he ever 
wrote. What he would have done 
without me I truly cannot imagine. 
“Mellula,” in the calm, bland phrase 
of Casanova wasting his precious time 
and talents on some dead common 
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“It’s so sordid, Charles—having to meet like this.” 


creature, “was in no way worthy of 
me.” Love walks in with snobbery 
resting a delicate well-manicured hand 
upon his arm, ever since Venus married, 
and later made a bad joke of, a lame 
metal-worker with hair on his chest 
but positively nothing to recommend 
him socially. At the time when Courtly 
Love was all the rage, the whole 
business became an elaborate game for 
a Top People’s club; one false move and 
you were blackballed, drummed out, 
demoted to the rank of seneschal, 
forced to hand in your Royal Enclosure 
card to the doorman at the drawbridge. 
Life thereafter held little but lute- 
playing in the gutter, and the occasional 
championing—in heavy disguise, of 
course—of some under-bred girl only 
in the market for squires, provincial 
jongleurs, and doped dragons. (Adultery, 
then as later, counted good snob-marks 
provided it did not concern married 


kitchen-wenches, which situation has 
rarely been regarded as anything but a 
sordid entanglement. On the other 
hand, the dizzy delights of Three Weeks 
are made glorious, if not quite pure, by 
the fact that the lady madly purring on 
the tiger-skin like a tea-kettle on the boil 
turns out to be none other than a 
Balkan Queen.) 

One remarkable and rum snob-fact 
about love is that while Model Girl, 
Chorus Girl/Robber Girl/Beggarmaid 
Marries Peer’s Son has been a perfectly 
splendid theme ever since King 
Cophetua (Miss Ethel Monticue to my 
mind brought this trick off in the 
most wholehearted, yet always dainty, 
manner), the process in reverse causes 
jeers, despondency and the promise that 
all willend in tears. Jupiter in all those 
ludicrous disguises was a rattling good 
fellow; but Jimmy Porter, the 
inverted snob of all time, suffers the 
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self-inflicted agonies of having married 
above his station. The only girl who 
got no kick out of nabbing a lord was 
the hierarchy-mad village maiden. with 
a love-among-the-artists snob-fixation 
who settled for the Lord of Burleigh 
travelling incognito as a_ landscape- 
painter, and went into a decline once 
the truth got out, drooping under “the 
burthen of an honour Unto which she 
was not born.” 

No one ever forgave Mary Stuart, top 
love-goddess of her time, for sitting 
around of an evening with a jumped- 
up Italian secretary; and a homely, 
domesticated but aristocratic lady of the 
period who was ill-advised enough to 
marry her Master of the Horse was the 
object of frightful comment by Elizabeth 
Tudor about women past their best who 
went out of their minds and took up 
with the groom. 

Love so often leads to The Wedding, 
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a maze where every step is hedged with 
snob-dangers. How long an engage- 
ment? What sort of ring? (Heirloom 
engagement, custom-built by Cartier 
wedding variety is always acceptable.) 
Is a reception in the Savoy a tacit 
admission that like the poor -sad girl 
in the advertisement, you dare not 
ask your friends to your home, accus- 
tomed as they are to central-heating in 
the castle keep and the right kind of 
canned peas? Ethel Monticue as usual 
got off to a flying start with a reception 
at the Gaierty with sparkling wines, 
ices jelly merangs and a pig’s head 
done up in a wondrous manner. But 
then she had Westminster Abbey at her 
disposal and the Earl of Clincham to 
make a very fine speech about marrage 
vows and bliss, quoting several good 
bits from the Bible. Her parents, poor 
but honest, had the tact to keep well 
away from such magnificence, and sent 
her a good-taste present of a gold watch 
which did not go but had been some 
years in the family. 

Love at all levels has its sensitive, 
subtle snob values. The revolutionary 
thing about Gigi’s suitor was that after 
never lowering his pre-marital sights 
from the top courtesan level (he had the 


snobbiest possible taste in frailty) he 
should suddenly succumb to marriage 
with a girl still under instruction in the 
snob-dogma of unlegalized love. 

International snob-experts will admit 
that while in Latin circles it may be 
advantageous and well-thought-of to 
have a lover with good social con- 
nections, in England it is better snob- 
wise to be loved by one’s butler, game- 
keeper, valet, Nanny, horses, gun-dogs 
(chihuahuas, pekes and poodles signify 
something else again), and the little 
fresh-faced innocent children of one’s 
tenants on the estate. Heaven knows 
how Nelson became a national hero, in 
view of Lady Hamilton. 

Women about to fall in love know 
that they will do so more successfully 
when wearing Ultimately Pink lipstick 
(“no one but you would dare to wear 
it”) and a jumbo hat in white fox. The 
man with the five miles of fiercely 
shining two-tone automobile is clearly 
the one to love, for he will leap lightly 
from the driving seat in some delicious 
forest glade—you can see it all in the 
advertisement—to give, you one tender 
after-shave-lotioned kiss before zooming 
off with you to his penthouse exquisitely 
underfurnished in the Japanese style, 


One Man A-Swooning 


By .H. F. ELLIS 


“7 WHE whole thing is obviously a 
corruption from the French,” 
they told me. “‘In a pear tree,’ 

for instance, must be a misunderstand- 

ing, or mishearing, of ‘perdrix.’ Like 
the Goat and Compasses, and all those.” 

I went away to think this over. “‘A 
partridge in a perdrix” is not much 
improvement over the familiar corrupt 
version. “A partridge and a perdrix” is 
tempting, but that makes two partridges 
in all; and if any one thing is clear about 
this rhyme it is that it ends in unity. 

Is it possible that in the old uncorrupt 

days people used to go about singing 

“A partridge (or a perdrix)” 

giving the French equivalent partly to 

show off and partly in acknowledgment 

of the French origins of the chant? 
Because French in origin it, in all 


probability, is. Quite apart from this 
perdrix business, the various versions of 
the “Twelve Days” rhyme that have 
long been current in France have a 
strongly indigenous air, with an insist- 
ence on food values that is nothing if 
not native. “Five legs of mutton,” for 
instance, as they sing in the western 
provinces of France, was never borrowed 
from an English nursery. To this point 
I hope to return presently. For the 
moment, while corruption is in the air, 
I want to raise the matter of the five 
gold rings. 

Anyone at all familiar with the 
accepted English version will agree that 
from “‘ Seven swans a-swimming” to the 
end the emphasis is on birds. There are 
these seven swans, six geese, four colly 
birds, three French hens, two turtle 
doves and finally one, if not two 
partridges. Why “five gold rings” slap 
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there to live happily more or less ever 
after. Goodness knows where some 
loon in a beat-up pre-war baby Austin 
would zoom off to, or what he would 
have in mind for the forest glade. 

The Earl of Clincham mated well 
with a noble lady called Lady Helena 
Herring with very nice feet and plenty 
of money, whereas Mr. Salteena had to 
make do with Bessie Topp, a girl 
with a round red face who was a mere 
maid-in-waiting at Buckingham Palace. 
There is no disguising the fact that 
neither lady turned out too well in the 
event, and both gentlemen took up 
religion as consolation. The ones who 
found true love (to the bitter end) were 
Ethel and her Bernard, the man with a 
lot of thourough ancesters, among them a 
Sinister son of Queen Victoria. Kind 
hearts are more than coronets, but ah, 
how delightful when the one leads 
inexorably to the other. 





Other writers in this series will be: 


HENRY LONGHURST 
STEPHEN POTTER 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 
GEORGE SCHWARTZ 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS 








in the middle of the aviary? I smell 
corruption again. These gold rings have 
somehow or other got in in the process 
of transliteration from French to English. 
This is not a case of mishearing, I think, 
as with perdrix, for I cannot find any 
French bird capable of being contorted 
into “gold rings” (unless it be the gobe- 
mouche nain, or Red-breasted Fly- 
catcher, which seems out of place here). 

















What we are up against now is a straight 
piece of mistranslation. Our own 
Christmas rhyme is first found in a 
children’s book, Mirth without Mischief, 
published in London about 1780—just 
the sort of carefree age when one would 
expect some careless translator, intent 
on quick profits, to render pluvier doré 
into English as “ gold rain.” If so much 
be granted, the rest follows automatic- 
ally. The corruption of “rain” into 
“ring”—so much more acceptable a 
gift on the 30th of December—is 
inevitable. 
Clearly, then, the latter part of the 
song should run: 
“Seven swans a-swimming 

Six geese a-laying 

Five golden plovers 

Four colly birds . . .” 
By “‘colly bird,” I pause here to say, it 
is generally supposed that blackbirds 
are meant, colly (i.e. “coaly”) being, in 
fact, a local name for that bird. This 
seems to me too simple an explanation 
to be acceptable. One has only to recall 
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PARTY PIECES 


the word collet to wonder whether the 
Collared Turtle Dove, which has 
increased its range north-westwards so 
enormously in recent years, made a 
somewhat similar incursion into France 
in the eighteenth century.* ‘To resume, 
then: 
“Five golden plovers 
Four collared turtle 
turkeys?) 
Three French hens 
Two common turtle doves, and 
A partridge either in a pear tree, or, 
more probably in French.” 


doves (or 





* It is disturbing to find that the French 
name for a Collared Turtle Dove is in fact 
Tourterelle turque. But as against that there 
is a good English verb ‘“‘to colly’’ meaning 
“*to move the neck; to turn the head from 
side to side.” ‘‘Said of birds,” concludes 
the Shorter O.E.D., adding the significant 
date ‘‘1783.” Could the reference in the 
rhyme be to turkeys, great head-turners and 
often going cheap on the Fourth Day of 
Christmas? It would be interesting to 
suggest some tie-up with turque, especially 
as we know that the French in the Cambrésis 
in North France include bons dindons in 
their version of the song. But we must 
beware of letting the argument lead us 
astray. 
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Observe how, with a few minor 
emendations of obviously corrupt pass- 
ages, the song begins to make sense. 
I don’t doubt that, if I could spare the 
time, it would be possible to show that 
every one of the Twelve Days should 
properly produce a different species of 
bird: 

“Ten sandpipers piping 

Nine snipe drumming 

Eight 4! 
and so on and so on. But I doubt 
whether the effort- would be worth 
while. Even the French, fer ail their 
famed logic, do not restrict their 
Twelfth Night rhymes entirely to one 
subject. 

They come nearest to it, perhaps, in 
the Cambrésis version which is called 
“Les dons de l’an,” and runs up from 
one partridge (pertriolle, not perdrix, by 
the way), through two turtle doves, 
three woodpigeons, four ducks flying, 
five rabbits scampering, six hares 
a-field, seven hounds running, eight 
shorn sheep, nine horned oxen, ten 
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good turkeys (the bons dindons I men- 
tioned earlier) and eleven good hams to 
the rather disappointing climax of 
twelve small cheeses. This is all first- 
rate edible stuff, with the solitary and 
strange exception of the sept chiens 
courants. Corruption again? I don’t 
know. Perhaps these hounds were 
specially trained to keep the sheep in 
order till wanted. Seven colly dogs, 
moving their heads from side to side 
like birds, might be a welcome rein- 
forcement on the first of January when 
the other presents were piling up. 

In the west of France, where the song 
is called “La foi de la loi,” they make 
no secret of their gluttony, beginning 
with a good stuffing without bones and 
two breasts of veal and proceeding to 
such delicacies as cing pieds de mouton, 
six perdrix aux houx, sept lapins en 
broche rétis a la sauce and huit plats de 
salade pour garnir la table. But here 
again we get the same sudden descent 
into bathos—the introduction of an 
altogether different category of present 








—as is found in the English version. 
After keeping the menu going absolutely 
uninterrupted up to the Tenth day 
“Dix futailles pleines” 
Qui feront merveille 
( futailles are casks, they tell me) these 
western Frenchmen abruptly introduce 
“Onze demoiselles, 
Fort gentill’s et belles, 
Garni’s de tétons, 
Voila qui est bon,” 
which I scruple to translate, followed 
(keenly enough, I dare say) by 
““Douze mousquetaires 
Avec leurs rapiéres.” 

The whole business is most confusing 
and unsatisfactory. In Scotland they 
sing, or used to sing, 

“A king sent his lady on the first Yule 

day 
A popingo-aye: 
Wha learns my carol and carries it 
away?” 
Not me, anyway. ‘These pestilential 
Scotsmen, always to be relied on to 
make confusion worse confounded, 
send three partridges on the Second Day 
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and an Arabian baboon on the Tenth. 
The only part of their carol that I care 
to carry away is the Third Day on 


. which three plovers arrived. Pluviers, I 


don’t doubt, dorés. 

For all the knowledge here so casually 
displayed of traditional French and 
Scottish versions of our familiar Twelfth 
Night song I-am indebted to the Oxford 
Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, edited 
by Iona and Peter Opie, which contains 
an extremely scholarly note on the whole 
subject. The editors do not, curiously, 
make any mention of the “pear tree- 
perdrix” theory—perhaps because they 
have a better argument in favour of the 
rhyme’s French origins. “If [they say 
in a footnote] the partridge in the pear 
tree is to be taken literally it looks as if 
the chant comes from France, since the 
Red Leg partridge, which perches in 
trees more frequently than the common 
partridge, was not successfully intro- 
duced into. England until about 1770.” 

I do not think it is necessary, or wise, 
to add anything to that. 





Currency Moves : 
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The Facts 


Much has been said and written about recent monetary adjustments, but much remains unclear. 


Read J. B. BOOTHROYD?’s lucid analysis below 


1. The Pound 

Q. Under the new European Mone- 
tary Agreement a fund of £215,000,000 
is being set up. Will any of this find its 
way into your pocket? 

A. On the contrary. 

Q. One estimate says that 1959’s 
; currency deals will earn British banks 
* £50,000,000. How much will you get? 

A. You won't get anything. 

Q. Who will? 

A. British banks. 

Q. An expert mentions “a lot of 
loose sterling lying around in Switzer- 
land,” now being absorbed as a result 
of the currency moves. Are you 
absorbing any? 

A. No. 

Q. A City Editor ascribes to Britain’s 
money-market operators “ ice-cool brains 

the power to make lightning 





$67,000,000,000 Question 


Q. Exactly what does it all 
mean to YOu? 
A. Nothing. 











decisions . . . an ability to juggle in 
figures with almost electronic-like [sic] 
rapidity.” Are these the men you see 
on the 4.45 Victoria-Brighton Pullman, 
asleep with their waistcoats undone? 

A. Yes. 


2. The Dollar 
Q. Does the move towards free 
sterling mean that you can spend more 
than £100 on an American holiday? 
A. Only if you spend it in dollars. 


| 


QO. How, under the move towards free 
sterling, can you get the dollars? 

A. Only by becoming a foreigner. 

QO. Why? 

A. Because the Bank of England is 
using all its spare dollars to buy sterling 
from people outside the sterling area 
who want dollars instead of sterling. 
That is what a move towards free 
sterling means. 


3. The Franc 

Q. When the E.M.A. replaces the 
E.P.U., and O.E.E.C. countries enjoy 
the new 90 per cent import freedom, 
can I.C.A., E.E.C. and E.P.A. nations 
bring more than one bottle through the 
customs? 

A. Only 
W.E.U. 

QO. Does General de Gaulle’s decision 


within the framework of 
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“A pound becomes fully convertible here in no time at ail.” 
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mean that you can spend those rusty 
old French coins with holes in the 
middle? 

A. No. Wait for full convertibility. 

Q. If you exchange your traveller’s 
cheques for francs on the other side of 
the Channel, how can you tell if they 
are heavy ones or not? 

A. The heavy franc weighs more. If 
you have omitted to pack a weighing 
machine any reputable branch of the 
Crédit Lyonnais will weigh your cur- 
rency on request. 

Q. French war veterans are being 
asked to give up their pensions if they 
can do without them. Does this mean 
that you can occupy seats hitherto 
reserved for them on Paris buses? 

A. Not immediately. When their 
reduced income makes it impracticable 
for veterans to travel by bus these seats 
will fall vacant automatically. 

Q. The Frenchman’s minimum daily 
wage is to rise from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 74d. 
Is there a simple formula to check the 
accuracy of increased Riviera charges for 
beach-bed hire, casino admission, etc.? 

A. Yes. Remember that the 1000 fr. 
tourist petrol coupon will now cost 
790 fr. instead of 670 fr., and work it 
out on that basis. (Sterling cost remains 
at 11s. 6d.) 

Q. It is being said that any advantage 
to British tourists from the devalued 
franc will be cancelled out by higher 
French prices. Can you avoid this? 

A. Certainly. By going without food, 
drink and tobacco, not using telephones 
or transport of any kind, and bringing 
your holiday postcards home by hand 
instead of paying postage at the new 
rates, 

Q. Will the Arts Council be able to 
afford more plays in French by Samuel 
Beckett? 

A. It all depends. 


“There are to be a great many comings 
and goings when the election is duly upon 
us, and I am especially interested to see that 
one of our own colleagues and _ triends, 
Charles Loughlin, has been picked for the 
contest ifi West Gloucestershire, where he 
is reasonably certain to follow my old friend 
Morgan Phillips Price, on his retirement. 
In many places other than the Midlands, 
where he is U.S.D.A.W. Area Organizer, 
Charles Loughlin is known and liked.” 
The New Dawn—Journal of the Union of 

Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers 
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Taking Advantage of 
Your Kind Offer... 


“We wish to express our gratitude to Her Majesty’s Forces for 
assistance in making this film” 


By R. G. 


IRECTOR of Hair-styling to 
Naval Liaison Officer: (a) 


During the landings sequence 
wind will reach 8 on the Beaufort 
Scale. What effect would this have on 
the coiffure of a Wren in the bows? 
(b) Would a Paymaster Commander in 
1942 have worn a crew cut? (c) It being 
essential that the male lead should 
repeatedly brush towsled hair away 
from eyes when looking into the sun, 
would the requirements of naval hair 
discipline apply to a Canadian? 

Unit Manager to Air Council: Please 
arrange to have five hundred aircraft 
over the location at 8.30a.m. next 
Tuesday. They should drop their bombs 
when they see me wave my flag. 

Geophysics Adviser to Ministry of 
Supply: Please inform me of advances 
in Geophysics since 1942. 

Catering Manager to N.A.A.F.1.: I 
am sorry to have to insist on this but 
cold food simply does not photograph 
like hot food. May I repeat that we are 
depending on you for four-course meals 
for the ten thousand extras who will be 
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G. PRICE 


taking part in the four-course meal 
eating scene. This is very important as 
it forms the background for the mutual 
discovery between Commander Frank 
Sinatra and Lieutenant Brigitte Bardot. 

Assistant Production Supervisor to 
C.-in-C. Home Forces: It would be 
sweet of you if you would have a couple 
of miles of tank traps put somewhere on 
Salisbury Plain. The story is, roughly, 
that a new secret tank cannot be stopped 
by tank traps; but we have to show 
them stopping common or garden tanks. 

Producer to Minister of Defence: 
There has been a change in the story 
line. Originally the scene in which the 
whole Fleet supports a landing by three 
Army Corps, as in the rehearsals, was 
to be filmed from planes so that the 
audience got a bird’s-eye-view. It has 
now been decided that it would be more 
artistic for the lovers to hear a radio 
commentary on it while they are alone 
together in the lifeboat on an empty sea. 
There will be a shot of sea-birds getting 
shifted by explosions to ram the point 
home. We shall not, therefore, have to 





\ 
trespass any further ha your good 
nature for this particular scene. 

Director to First Sea Lord: (a) Your 
objection that floating harbours were 
used in France but not in North Africa 
confuses Documentary with Fiction. 
In this film Professor Yul Brynner 
persuades a reluctant Admiralty to try 
them out. All we are asking you to do 
is not to criticize a legitimate piece of 
invention but to have floating harbours 
ready off the Libyan coast on the dates 
we notified to you. (6) Are we right in 
assuming that an officer of flag rank 
who has smuggled an AT on board an 
aircraft carrier would successfully bribe 
a Yeoman of Signals to keep quiet? 

Director of Photography to Coastal 
Command; Could you please fix tests 
for me of spray effects caused by flying 
boats’ landing on mines? I think I want 
a pyramidal composition but I need 
half a dozen trials to see if I can get 
what I really want. 

Production Executive to Whom It May 
Concern: We want a heavy raid on 
Devonport, smoke bombs, thunder- 
flashes, panic, etc. It is essential we 


should have something really hot as it 
has to force the lovers over a psycho- 
logical hurdle; they are being loyal to 
previous engagements. 

Additional Dialogue Writer to Adjutant 
General: Would an ABCA session in 
July 1942 in a Long Range Desert 
Patrol Unit have approached the ques- 
tion _of post-war frontiers primarily 
from an economic or a political angle? 

Director to C.I.G.S.: (a) How wrong 
would Brigade Armour go if it got its 
maps stolen? (6) Would any lasting 
friendship be formed between a major 
in the Life Guards and a captain in the 
Catering Corps who are trapped in the 
cellars of a bombed mosque? 

Designer to A.O.C. Task Force: 1s 
there any kind of plane whose pro- 
pellers go round different ways? 

Dialogue Stylist to Consultant Chap- 
lain (Parachute Duties): Before dropping 
the Intelligence Unit behind the enemy 
lines the crew are to make encouraging 
conversation to them. The atmosphere 
is gay on the surface, grim underneath. 
When not clasping hands, gazing into 
eyes, slapping shoulders and making 
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cheerful references to possible disaster, 
a song is sung. Suggestions please, 
remembering we are aiming at a U Cert. 

Producer to Cabinet: Revised estim- 
ates now put troops engaged as extras 
in battle at two million. I assume you 
will be calculating the effect of this on 
the call-up. 

Production Assistant to C.-in-C. Home 
Forces: As we are not quite clear about 
the demolition of bridges carrying 
railway trains could you have somebody 
put on a demonstration? 

Location Executive to C.-in-C. 
Mediterranean: As our actors have 
taken somewhat of a turn against Malta, 
don’t ask this boy why, would it be 
too frightfully troublesome to put the 
convoy into Gibraltar instead of Valletta? 
Fireworks as arranged? 

Producer-in-Chief to Prime Minister: 
Please agree with Unions that all comic 
relief can be working-class on condition 
they die well. 

Director of Hair-styling to Army 
Liaison Officer: Would a Brigadier’s 
wife ever find herself in the next 
cubicle to a W.A.A.F.? 


“J want you writers to be yourselves. Go away and write exactly what I think.” 
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“I don’t remember that hat coming out of a cracker.” 


The Cowboys in My Life 


Y daughter was rising nine 

M when she plodded through 

that article about the way they 

were bringing up Portland Mason and all 

that alleged stuff about mink, jewellery, 
evening gowns and up half the night. 

“T wish you’d treat me like that,” 
she said. “I wish I could have a happy 
childhood.” 

“Count your blessings,” I said,“ you'll 
never get anywhere in the world unless 
you have an unhappy childhood. I 
never heard of any successful tycoon 
whose formative years, by his own 
account, were not devoted to hunger, 
poverty, the strap, and toiling barefoot 
down coal-mines. And anyway, just 
what brings all the misery into your 
life?” 

“T don’t know,” she said thoughtfully. 
“Mostly, I suppose, the way you’re 
always picking rows and losing your 


By PATRICK RYAN 


temper and shouting all over the place. 
Like the way you carried on last week 
about those Westerns.”’ 

“T don’t pick rows or lose my temper 
or shout all over the place,” I explained. 
“T just stand up for my right to live in 
peace in my own house now and again. 
You let them wipe their feet on you 
once in this house, just once, that’s all, 
and they’ll have you down there as a 
door-mat for good and all. . .” 

“There you are,” she said. ‘“ You’re 
shouting at me again. Just exactly the 
way you shouted all the time about those 
Westerns.” 

“T’m not shouting,” I said, “I’m 
emphasizing.” 

“Tt’s very loud emphasizing then,” 
she said, as she went out of the room. 

I didn’t follow her because I was 
too tired and I wanted to forget about 
the Battle of the’ Westerns. 
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It took place in the early days when 
ITV was newly come to our part of the 
country. Previously, during Children’s 
Hour and the early evening, there 
seemed to be a cowboy film on the 
television every other day. With the 
coming of the second channel my 
daughter found that by careful planning 
and fast switching she could get cowboys 
every evening, all the time. 

Consequently, cowboys were never 
out of my house at tea-time. Hopalong 
Cassidy, Kit'Carson, the Lone Ranger, 
the Cisco Kid and their colleagues 
camped out permanently in my front 
room and took turns to fill the place 
with hoof-beats, gunfire and climactic 
pandemonium. Every night when I 
came home, work-worn and weary, | 
would be greeted by whooping Indians, 
crackling six-shooters and _ricochets 
whining down that eternal canyon. I 





am a timid man, and after three weeks 
of taking tea under hell-fire I developed 
combat-fatigue, bomb-happiness, and 
could stand the strain no longer. 

I therefore decreed that cowboy 
films must be cut down. She asserted 
her right to relaxation after a hard day 
at school, and after negotiation we 
agreed that she could have three cowboy 
films a week, any three she liked, but 
only three. 

I ticked off three cowboy epics on 
Monday and ‘Tuesday and looked 
forward to a peaceful week. I opened 
the door on Wednesday to be met by a 
hail of bullets, a thundering stampede, 
and a million ricochets snarling down 
that blasted canyon. Aburst with 
anger I bounced into the room. 

“We said three cowboy films a week. 
You’ve had three, so switch that off.” 

‘Please don’t shout,” she said. “You 
said cowboy films. ‘This isn’t a cowboy 
film. ‘This is called Brave Eagle. He’s 
an Indian. This is a film about Indians 
only. Not cowboys and Indians. And 
it’s nearly over anyway.” 

“All right,” I said. ‘‘ You tricked me 


on words. You knew I meant cowboys 
or Indians. And that’s the way it is 
from now on. Cowboys and/or Indians, 
singly or collectively. Agreed?” 

“T’ve got to agree,” she 
“You’re my father.” 

Next evening I arrived home to find 
the television corner occupied by three 
cowboys, two children and a shaggy 
dog, most of them firing guns out of 
a blazing log-cabin. From all around, 
hidden people were firing flaming 
arrows at them. 

“ Off!” I yelled. “This is too much. 
This is mutiny, open defiance. That’s 
a Western and you ve had four already.” 

“Tt’s not a Western,” she said. 
“Truly it’s not.” 

“Yes, it is. There are cowboys in 
that cabin.” 

“They’re not cowboys. This is 
Lassie and that’s a sheep farm. You 
can’t have cowboys on a sheep-farm, 
can you? Those men are sheep-herders, 
not cow-herders.” 

“But those are Indians outside firing 
arrows. Indians without cowboys were 
in the agreement.” 


said. 
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“They’re not Indians. They’re 
sheep-rustlers, baddies shooting arrows 
so that everybody will think it’s the 
Indians. There isn’t a single Indian in 
the whole film. You watch a bit and 
you'll see I’m telling the truth.” 

I watched it through. She was right. 

“Now,” I said, “since you fancy 
yourself at this Rose Heilbron stuff, 
we'll have to get this definition water- 
tight. From here on a cowboy is 
recognized as any traditional Western 
figure, wearing a stetson or similar hat, 
carrying guns, given to riding horses, 
and it makes no difference what he does 
for a living. And an Indian is any 
native of the West, wears feathers in his 
hair, whoops around on horseback and 
travels on water in a canoe. And a 
Western is a film set in the West of the 
U.S.A. containing anybody answering 
the foregoing descriptions... Agreed?” 

“What choice have I?” she said 
meekly. 

I contemplated leaving home when I 
opened the door next day. The same 
old thousand gun-slingers were shooting 
it out across the tea-table. Only my 


pride forced me into the room. 
“Turn that off,” I said icily. “'That’s 
clearly a Western. You’ve broken your 


agreement already. You’re worse than 
Hitler ever was.” 

“But it’s not a Western. 
the agreement.” 

“It is. Those are cowboys.” 

“They’re not. ‘They’re soldiers. 
This is Rin-Tin-Tin and all the goodies 
are in the U.S. Cavalry. They’re all in 
uniform. They haven’t got a hat 
anything like a stetson in the whole 
regiment. They all wear those funny 
little peaked caps like motor-cyclists.” 

“But who are they fighting? They 
must be fighting either cowboys or 
Indians.” 

“They’re not fighting anybody. 
They’re up against a pack of starving 
wolves that have been ravaging every- 
body. | Wolves aren’t cowboys and 
wolves aren’t Indians, are they?” 

“a see “Wolves aren’t 
Indians, but wolves are you all right. 
You’ve got about as much sense of 
honour as a ravaging wolf, you have. 
From now on, any white man in the 
West is a cowboy, everybody else is an 
Indian. Now get round that.” 

She’d got it turned up good and loud 
next evening and you could hear the 
six-shooters at the end of the street. 


Not under 
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It was probably her idea to soften me 
up before I even got to the front door. 
And she succeeded. I mustered what 
spirit I could as I came in. 

“You’re in breach of every article of 
the agreement. I take back what I said 
about Hitler. It’s insulting the man to 
compare him with you... If that’s not 
a Western and those aren’t cowboys, 
i es Pag 

“This isn’t a Western and those 
aren’t cowboys. Truly they aren’t.” 

There was a_ log-cabin, prairie, 
mountains and cattle all around, and 
four cowboys, stetsoned, begunned. 

“Then what are they?” 

“They ’re female acrobats, dressed up 
as cowboys. Their act is called the Four 
Buckaroos. They’re in a circus and the 
circus-train has been held up _ by 
Mexican bandits.” 

“Mexican bandits? They’re cow- 
boys.” 

“They’re not white men. You said 
any white man, didn’t you? They’re all 
dark and swarthy, but they’re not 
Indians. And this lot don’t even have 
any horses to ride. They came in a 
lorry and used it to block the line.” 

“Mexicans are cowboys. I don’t care 
if they came by parachute. They’re 
cowboys and that’s a Western.” 

“But it can’t be a Western. Could 
you have elephants in a Western? If 
people rode on elephants all the time 
could it be a Western?” 

“Elephants? You’re trying to change 
the subject. Don’t be silly, you don’t 
get elephants in America, so people 
don’t ride them in Westerns. But that 
film there...” 

“Then that film there can’t be a 
Western,” she broke in. “Look.” 

The good Lord help me, but three 
monster elephants came sedately across 
the prairie, trumpeting shrilly, plodding 
heavily to the rescue of the beleaguered 
female acrobats, their howdahs packed 
jam-full of cowboys, all yelling like mad 
and blazing away in every direction. 

“There you are,” she said triumph- 
antly. “The circus elephants coming to 
the rescue. The things they think of!” 

I sat down weakly, a beaten man. 

“All right,” I said. “I give up. You 
can have all the Westerns you like.” 

“Westerns!” she said crossly. 
“Nothing but Westerns all the time. 
I don’t want it on if you don’t. I’m fed 
up with Westerns.” 

And she switched it off. 























Repentance Blues 
A New Song for Mr. Cliff Richard 


“Is this boy TV star too sexy?”—Daily Sketch 
ABY, do you dig my deep distress? 
Do you know what causes my unhappiness? 
They’re knocking my act in the daily press. 


What is this thing that I seem to have been doin’ 
To drive the jivers on the road to ruin? 

Those numbers that get me in the old Top Ten, 
Well, they may have “love” in them, now and then, 
But I’m not stupid—I play it sensible— 

The way I sing them they’re incomprehensible! 
And even if I put the words across like Hutch, 
Well, the plain truth is that they don’t mean much. 


Then they say it’s on account of the way I move 
When I really get deep deep down in the groove. 
Well, I gotta kind of gesture with the old right knee— 
I twitch it sort of inwards to the music, see? 
And I send some cats clear out of their mind 
With that compulsive wriggle of my eloquent behind— 
But what else is there for a teenage star 
Who has to face his fans without even a guitar? 
So reach down, honey, in the bottom of the cupboard 
For some old woollen stockings and a cotton Mother Hubbard, 
And we'll agitate the cats with a kind of anti-hep tic 
By standing dead still, like we were cataleptic 
And singing tatty numbers with June-moon words 
And sad square tunes that are strictly for the birds! 
And we'll lean over backwards till we dislocate our necks 
So the world of rock ’n’ roll may be free— 
from— 
sex! 
B. A. YouNG 





PUBLIC OPINION WILL DOMINATE 
—SAY MEN IN 


Determined not to be left behind by the newspapers 
and television, PUNCH conducts its own picture-quiz 
into the outstanding problems of the New Year. 


VWVHATEVER 1959 may have in 
store for us, there is no doubt 
that the public will have as much 
right as ever to express its opinions 
through the free press which is our 
great pride in this country. 


On some key subjects, such as 
stray dogs and the H-bomb, the voice 
of the ordinary reader will continue 
to make itself heard with as much 
force as ever. 

Views are already being expressed 
in many places. 

On what subjects will public 
opinion make the most valuable 
contribution in the coming year? 





IS THIS THE FACE 





THAT LAUNCHED 
A 
THOUSAND SHIPS? 


Is yours the kind of face 
that newspaper pollsters go 
to for information on the 
important topics of the day? 
If not, you should write 


to the 


METROPOLITAN BUREAU OF 
FACE-CULTURE 


Dept. HG, 

175 Pic In Poke Court 
FLEET STREET, 

E.C.4 














PUNCH Photo Poll has been out 
during the opening days of the year 
to record the views of men and 
women in the street; and as, of 
course, no expression of opinion, 
even by a completely ignorant 
member of the public, can be taken 
seriously to-day unless it is accom- 
panied by a photograph, our camera- 
man has gone along too. 





Raymond Bladderwrack, 58, of Sun- 
ningdale, who is a stockbroker, says: If 
the Government wants to perform some 
supremely useful service in the last year 
of its life, it should make a swingeing cut 
in surtax.. This will put new life into the 
whole nation. 





Miss Taffeta Elliott-Quin, the well- 
known fashion model, who lives in 
Chelsea, said: More than anything 
in 1959 I would like to meet John 
Betjeman. Is that the sort of thing 
you want to know? 
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Mrs. Alma Victoria Mary Kitchingdale, wh 
Harrow-in-the-Dale, says: I have been on 
that the best thing for the country to-day 
allowance to old people for their pets the 
What with the price of meat and milk to-d 
just one poor little pussy. More allowance 
Kitchingdale, here seen with her budgie, | 
for this answer.) 


Pte. Compton (r) and Pte. Carr (1), both 
of Chelsea Barracks, told Photo Poll: You 
can see how public opinion solves things—in 
Cyprus, for instance, a bloke says he wants a 
few more tents and the whole problem is 
solved right away, isn’t it? 
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—, 
Pr | Gladys Jethropp, 13, who goes to St. Eldritch’s Girl’s School, Stamponham—here seen 
: (r) with her friends Marlene Slough, 12 (\) and Greta Wintergreen, 12 (centre)—says: 
We all say that it is only by standing up boldly for what it stands for that youth can 
really play its part in Britain to-day. For instance, look at Cliff Richard, he’s only 18, 
and we dig him the most. 
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ARE YOU 


Tongue-tied ? 


whigmthe Old People’s Homes in Sunset Road, 

n opinions and what I always say is this, je If you were consulted by a 
Ly the Government would give a special ; PALS total stranger in the street, 
he@™™t does to young people for their babies. mal: nail ihe ell to ahve your 


d us can hardly afford to keep more than 
\celmmets would make everybody happy. (Mrs. 
ected Photo Poll Personality of the Year Miss Alice Plain, 30, a typist, of Flanagan 
Road, Fulham, told Photo Poll: The 


most important thing in 1959 is for every- POLITICS 
one to get together in an all-out effort to FRUIT 
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considered opinion on 


If you feel that you could 
improve, fill in the attached 
coupon and send it to the 
Universal Public Opinion 
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liffe, 17, of Ossory Mansions, N.W.6,and George Arthur Durkett, General Secretary of 
of Tachbrooke Street, S.W.1, said: The whole the Associated Bolstermakers’ Union, 
got to make up your mind if England is going said: The workers have got to stand 
D9 or just mucking about in the old mad groove. fast im 1959 as in 1958 if they don’t 
important to know, because you have to wear want to go on getting the dirty end 
s if you're modern, and that’s very important. of the stick. 
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Educating Esme 


A Gamble on Culture 


By SIMON RAVEN 


ut wry DO WE HAVE 


ANYTHING COULD HAPDEN 
BETWEEN NOW AND AUgUST 


NE dreadful summer, when I 
QO hadn’t got enough money to 

pay my college wine bill, I was 
forced by the authorities to take a job 
as a private tutor, the idea being that 
I could send them half my wages every 
week and thus square the account. 
The Dean was really very nice about it 
and found me an immensely rich 
employer; but of course he couldn’t 
know that she was ten times as mean as 
she was rich. She was in fact a grasping 
hysterical vampire; and it was hardly 
surprising that her son, now sixteen 
years of age, was given to thinking up 
plans, say, for electrifying her bath. 
My job was to thwart these attempts 
and draw a tenner a week as long as I 
was successful. Not bad money, you 
might think: but then you didn’t have 
to put up with Mum. 

Well, to start with, golf and tennis 
were thought to be just the things to 
keep little Esmé’s mind off assassination. 
And indeed when I was left alone with 
him this worked quite well, for all in 
all he was a pleasant enough child so 
long as his mother wasn’t about. The 
trouble came when she condescended 
to join us. Esmé was quite a good 
golfer in the ordinary way, but the 
temptation to tease Mum was too much 
for him: whenever she played he would 
pretend to a lunatic inability to hit the 
ball in the normal fashion, adopting a 
grip with his left hand below the right. 
How he managed to swing the club at 
all I shall never know. But in fact he 
managed quite well, and this piece of 


pwd your NEW HUSBAND 


successful perversity drove his mother 
nearly crazy with rage. Finally, he 
went and beat the pants off her in a 
singles match, still using his Marx 
Brothers’ grip. This finished her. The 
house resounded for two days with her 
tantrums, after which she said she had 
decided to send him away. Country 
fun had clearly failed, she said, and 
what Esmé needed now was culture. I 
was to take him at once to Venice and 
show him the Basilica San Marco and— 
er—everything else. But there was, 
she said, to be no extravagance. Cer- 
tainly I was to take Esmé to an expensive 
hotel, since she herself would. be joining 
us later and she wasn’t used to 
slumming: on arrival I was to go straight 
to the Danieli, where she would have 
arranged for the rooms: but otherwise 
—let subsistence and entertainment be 
cut down to the barest minimum. We 
were there for culture, nothing else, and 
here was £5 in lire to last us as pocket 
money until she chose to follow. 

But though the ready-money position 
was a bit grim, the Danieli, I reflected, 
was a superb hotel with an admirable 
cuisine; and staying there under the 
auspices of Mum, who was notorious 
throughout Europe for not being 
hampered by currency restrictions, we 
should want for nothing in the way of 
credit and attention. Nor was I 
disappointed in the manner of our 
reception. We were to have the 
Imperial Suite. Were they quite sure, 
I said, about the Imperial Suite? For 
while Mrs. was very wealthy ... 
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But, Signore, there could be no doubt. 
Mrs. ’s agent had been in personal 
contact with the hotel. So who am I, 
] thought, to question that? 

And I thought of something else as 
well. If we could be put up like this in 
the cause of getting Esmé cultured, we 
could certainly eat properly for good 
measure. Indeed, so properly did we 
eat for the next ten days that there was 
no question, after the second evening, 
of our even being shown a menu: “ For 
to-night the chef has prepared for the 
Signori some delicacies so exquisite 
that they have no need to consult the 
miserable card of the day.” We sent 
liberal bottles of wine to the chef as a 
mark of our appreciation; and the chef, 
as a mark of his appreciation, thought 
up delicacies even more exquisite for 
the following evening. We were 
enchanted, the head waiter and the 
chef were enchanted; and the hotel 
accountant, writing the magic symbol 
Mrs. at the top of sheet after sheet 
of ruled paper, was more enchanted 
than anybody. 

But of course all this was the most 
gross irresponsibility on my part. I 
knew all the time that Mum would not 
be in the least enchanted. Maybe, in 
some unpredictable fit, she had arranged 


for us to have the Imperial Suite, and 
in all conscience she could not expect 
us to starve: but delicacies so exquisite 

. . these were not in her philosophy. 
Just let her see our kitchen bill . . ; and 
the time of her arrival was drawing near 


... any day now... And then at last 
the inevitable telegram. 

When Mum stormed off her speed- 
boat that evening it was plain we were 
in for a sticky future. The Imperial 
Suite, it seemed, had been ordered 
against her arrival, not ours: the agent 
had made a cock-up, and who did we 
think we were anyway, setting ourselves 
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“They must have been touring first class.” 


up in Imperial Suites? Mum collapsed 
with a howl on the largest of our double 
beds; and the auguries for the presenta- 
tion of our restaurant bill were black 
indeed. 

And so I made a plan. The basis of 
this was, Mum’s mania, vouched for by 
Esmé, for playing in casinos. Sure 
enough, her very first evening in 
Venice she recovered partially from her 
ill temper and went whizzing off, with at 
least 300,000 lire in cash, to the gaming 
rooms across the lagoon. Once there, 
Esmé said, she would turn all her money 
into counters and sit happily down 
to play until dawn broke or she lost the 
lot. My scheme was to squire her there 
one night—she always liked a respectful 
audience, Esmé said—and somehow 
possess myself temporarily of enough 
of her chips to make one splendid do or 
die bet on an even chance at roulette. 
Having thus won the £120 (or 200,000 
lire) necessary to pay for all the food 
we had eaten, I would smuggle Mum’s 
chips back to her and quietly pay off 
our kitchen account with my winnings. 
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What would happen if the bet went 
down I didn’t like to think. So when, 
two days later, Mum asked me with 
a greedy smile to accompany her to 
the casino that evening I accepted 
immediately but with every kind of 
misgiving. 

But the preliminaries could not have 
been easier. Mum won persistently, 
felt tired for once in a way, rose from 
the table, and told me to change her 
counters into cash at the desk while she 
went to the Ladies for her mink. She 
then picked up the winnings in question 
—ten great slabs of plastic, each worth 
100,000 lire—and piled them into my 
outstretched arms. 

“Allow me,” said an _ officious 
croupier; and before I knew what was 
happening he had taken the ten slabs 
of plastic and handed me a positive 
tombstone of the _ stuff—worth by 
itself 1,000,000 lire—in exchange. 

“For the convenience of the Signor,” 
he said with a leer. 

Meanwhile, Mum had gone leaping 
off to collect her kit. It was now or 





never, and though I certainly didn’t want 
to risk the whole 1,000,000 lire, I had 
neither the time or the nerve to change 
my tombstone back into smaller stuff. 
So sweating with fear, I charged round 
behind a curtain to the highest roulette 
table and dropped my burden with a 
noise like a thunderclap on to a space 
marked, with extreme clarity, by a 
black diamond. I was on black—for 
the lot. 

There was a lot of elegant business 
with the ball, which was finally sent on 
its journey with a low purr. It weakened, 
hesitated, dipped, flirted with the 
wheel, and then, with a last “plunk,” 
lay still. 

“Venti,” said the angel of the Lord, 
“nero, pair, passe.” 

Venti—twenty. Nero—black. I had 
won. Mum’s money was safe, the food 


Am I Going too Fast? By 


LL the work I didn’t do down 
A under comes back to comfort me 
these dull adult days. 
“Stenographer, eh?” said the in- 
quirers on the ship, “that’s the racket. 
They’re on their knees for them in 
Melbourne. They'll send round for 
you by taxi.” 
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bill taken care of—and I was still 
800,000 to the good. If only I could 
cash up safely at the desk before Mum 
came barging out in her blasted mink. 

But before they got round to paying 
me out they had a two-minute argu- 
ment with a German who had a face 
out of a bestiary and claimed they were 
doing him down. But at last the 
Himmler man was satisfied, and the 
croupiers began, with infinite delibera- 
tion, to pay the other winners. 

Soon they reached the Black. 

“E mio the million,” I almost 
screamed at them, “that million on 
the nero, e mio, e mio, e mio.” 

“On the contrary,” said a venomous 
voice behind me out of a kind of a 
mink tent, “‘e mio. Now pick it all up 
and give it to me.” 

If only she had been a minute longer. 


Rare as uranium I stepped ashore. 
Honey dripped from employers’ tongues. 
“We sack the boss here,” said the 
office types happily. “You don’t like 
the job, you amble on.” The odd thing 
is, that far as I ambled in that sunny 
Alice-in- Wonderland world, I so seldom 
remember working. 

Firms are like marriages: happy, 
unhappy, practically in the divorce 
courts. The first job I ever took was in 
a firm where the flame of love had 
sputtered and died. I drifted from 
desk to desk like a bottle with a message 
in it that no one wanted to read, until 
finally I ebbed into a lost and forgotten 
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Or that dammed German hadn’t been 
so pedantic about his winnings. All 
she gave me out of the 1,000,000 lire 
I won for her was two pounds for my 
food on the lonely journey home. 
And Esmé wrote later to say that the 
row about the restaurant bill had raged 
every day for a month. 


JUNE R. HUME 


office the size of a large airing cupboard. 
A man sat in it with a bitter white face, 
a bow tie, and icy, rimless glasses. He 
was reading his way through a pile of 
newspapers. I sat down opposite him 
and a wall of hatred rose immediately 
between us. He handed me a paper 
and said, his eyes striking like adders 
behind the glasses, “There are more 
over there when you’ve finished that.” 
We read newspapers without speaking 
all day. At three o’clock I made tea 
and we passed the milk and sugar to 
each other with glacial politeness. At 
five o’clock he took his feet off the desk 
and said, his voice quivering with 
hatred, ““We might as well do our one 
memo, Miss Hume.” So we did our 
one memo. But rigor mortis had set in 
by then, and I could hardly type. As I 
went stiffly through the door at 5.25 he 
said thank you, thank you for all you’ve 
done, in a voice loaded with irony like 
a dowager with diamonds. 

Not like the brewery where we 
splashed in bonhomie with three free 
bottles of beer a week. It was the perks 
of all the staff, even the office boy (who 
despised me because I once spelt 
Sydney with ani). They bottled black- 
currant cordial too, and there were 
bottles and bottles of the stuff lying 
around for the staff to drink. Being 
free it was a duty to down as many 
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pints as possible in case the firm should 
feel hurt. I was so abjured not to set a 
dangerous precedent by abstention that 
I swigged with the best and staggered 
home every Friday, my insides awash 
with cordial, clasping my beer bottles 
to my chest, in an extreme state of 
liquidation. 

Once I took a job because I was so 
entranced with the dinky little place 
where they made their tea. It was a 
corner of the office fitted up as a kitchen- 
ette all in cream and green with a dear 
little concealed sink. But the job never 
came up to the kitchenette. A deadly 
rivalry existed between my boss, a large 
and gloomy Welshman, profoundly 
misplaced in the Antipodes, and the 
chief. Mostly they conducted hostilities 


by sneers and memos, but occasionally 
it would spurt out into open war and a 
secretary would get caught in the 
cross-fire and go home in _ hysterics 
and her notice would arrive by first post 


the next morning. The Welshman 
would sit bulkily at his desk, pushing 
drawing pins into his pad, brooding on 
the next round, only emerging from his 
fastness with a burst of dictation at 5.15. 

In contrast to this father-figure firm 
was the merry little place where the 
distaff side romped home. ‘The four 
typists sat in a row one behind the 
other as though they were going for a 
bus-ride, with headed paper in their 
machines and knitting on their laps. 
They were kind to most of the men, 
but when the Sales Manager put his 
head round the door and asked wildly 
whether anyone was free they would all 
shout “No!” and type wildly for a few 
minutes: they hated him so. It was a 
gay little place with a leaving party once 
a week with heavy sweet sponge-cake 
provided by the leavee. When it was 
my turn I thought I would be different 
(not liking sponge cake) and bought 
sausage rolls instead. It was not a 


success. All but one of the girls turned 
out to be Catholics and couldn’t eat 
meat on a Friday. 

In one dull town, where I found I 
couldn’t move on until I had bought 
another suitcase, I battled+through a 
week at a radio station where Mario 
Lanza boomed all day. All firms have 
their peculiar troubles. ‘This one’s was 
mice. These were eating their way 
through the files with an extraordinary 
enjoyment. The manager’s blonde 
secretary used to stand on a chair and 
scream until the senior announcer 
came along and picked the little corpses 
up (they were trying poisoned grain). 

But it was the airport where the pace 
really killed. It was some way out of 
town, and the chief clerk and the C.O. 
used to collect me by car at a quarter 
past nine every morning. Then they 
drove like a film chase over a road that 
coiled like a snake round the bare brown 
hills. They had both been fighter 
pilots and they had this thing about 
speed very badly. We overtook every- 
thing. Arrived at the drome, we 
trooped ir flushed with triumph babbling 
of the day’s score, and the chief clerk 
made coffee and buttered biscuits for 
me, while we went over the course point 
by point. He always brought biscuits 
for me, being horrified at the small 
amount of food I brought to work, 
which he put down to my stomach 
having shrunk through the war. Then 
the C.O. went round the aerodrome, the 
chief clerk opened his attaché case and 
took out the steak and tomatoes he 
grilled for lunch, and I took the cover 
off my typewriter. When the C.O. came 
back we had morning coffee. 

Lunch was democratic and jolly with 
everybody grilling steaks and brewing 
tea and discussing the week-end kangaroo 
shooting. We had it in a big sunny 
room that looked on to the windy 
runways and silver standing planes. 
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Afternoon tea was at three, because of 
our having to leave early to catch the 
five o’clock mail in town. 

At first interviews were hell-fire, 
owing to a peculiar Freudian quirk that 
would make me flatly deny all knowledge 
of stenography the minute an employer 
leant hopefully towards me. But on a 
hot and desperate day in Sydney with 
my return fare scattered behind me 
and letters from home growing more 
menacing with every mail, I went for an 
interview at Ultimo. A road gang was 
taking up the road with a pneumatic 
drill. I went up two flights of stairs and 
confronted a small baggy man like a 
baby elephant. “This is not a high- 
paying firm,” he mouthed against the 
din. “What salary would you ask?” I 
swelled my chest, leaned forward, and 
bellowed fifteen pounds one split second 
after the drill, quite suddenly, stopped. 
In the dizzy silence my voice hit him 
between the eyes like a blow from a 
boxer’s glove. I sat back stunned by the 
power of my lungs. I was still sitting 
stunned, looking calm and implacable, 
when he gave in without a fight. 

But Hobart was the plum. In that 
enchanting tiny capital where the main 
streets pitch so steeply down to the 
harbour that the ships look as though 
they are sitting on land, I had a tall and 
handsome boss with a face like a kind 
Red Indian and a drawl that fell out of 
his mouth like cream sliding down a jug. 

My first Monday morning I took 
down three letters. Wondering what 
sort of a signer he was and determined 
to impress, I stood up and with an 
alert and bright expression said “ When 
would you like these back, Mr. 
Hamilton?” 

He gazed dreamily out of the window 
at the distant gum-covered hills with the 
summer plume of bush-fire smoke 
hanging above them. 

“Friday,” he said, “’ll do.” 





Toby Competitions 


No. 50—Answer, Answer 
HE art of Parliamentary questioning 
is to follow a straightforward Ques- 
tion with a cunning Supplementary 
for which the Minister and his staff will 
be unprepared. Competitors are invited 
to compose an apparently innocuous 
Question and a deadly Supplementary. 
Limit for the pair: one hundred words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to 
the value of one guinea. Entries (any 
number but each on a separate piece of 
paper and accompanied by a separate 
entry token, cut out from the bottom 
left-hand corner of this page) by first 
post on Friday, January 16, to Tosy 
CoMPETITION No. 50, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 47 
(S.O.S.) 

Competitors were invited to write 
extracts from a First Aid Manual dealing 
with Petrifaction Following Sight of 
Gorgon, Conversion into Tree by Jealous 
God and other mishaps. 

The mythological and the medical 
entrants remained in separate groups, 
those who knew all about Choruses of 
Supplication tending to be weak on 


splints and slings. Sea Fever baffled 
competitors; most of those who tackled 
it were content with jokes about emetics. 
Much the most popular and best done 
subject was “Gorgonifaction.”” Many 
readers gave the impression of having 
been long prepared to deal with it. 

The winner of the framed Punch 
original is: 


J. R. Sropart 
SLAPTON Post Orrice & STORES 
Sanps Roap 
SLAPTON 
KINGSBRIDGE 


for this entry: 
PETRIFACTION FOLLOWING SIGHT OF GORGON 
(Silicosis Medusica) 

Symptoms —(General) Pallor, coldness, 
rigor and complete and continued cessation 
of pulse and respiration. (Specific) Surface- 
hardness sufficient to blunt a fourpenny nail. 

Treatment.—The condition is recognized 
as intractable and the operator’s efforts 
should be directed to mitigate the effect of 
shock upon the patient’s relatives. 

Remove his clothing and rub the body- 
surface with pumice powder and chalk, 
finishing with a little olive oil sprinkled on 
a soft cloth. Meanwhile a few cheering 
words concerning the economy of funeral 
and monumental expenses can bring much 
comfort to the stricken family. 

Runners-up were: 

Usually fatal; make patient as comfortable 
as possible in nearest public park. 





CHESTNUT GROVE 


| 
| L. Raven Hill was for many years junior cartoonist to Sir Bernard Partridge. 
He also illustrated “‘Stalky & Co.” 





Irishman (whose mate has just fallen overboard with the bucket while swabbing decks). 
| “PLaze, CAPTIN, DO YE RIMIMBER THAT SCOTCHIE YE TUK ABOARD THE SAME TOIME AS YE 
I MANE HIM WOT HAD THE LOT 0’ Goop CHARACTER PAPERS, AN’ ME THAT NIVER 
Trishman. ‘‘WELL—HE’S OFF WID YER Pal!” 


| DID ME? 


HAD A BLISSID WAN?" Captain. “WELL? 


. 


. May 16 1896 
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If victim young and voluptuous female, 
relief may be obtained by use of sculptor, 
male. Offer hypnotic suggestion that victim 
is his creation; then adminster Scotch 
whisky, neat, until he expresses amorous 
inclinations towards the victim, who will 
revive immediately.—Marguerite Thomas, 
6 Randolph Road, London, W.9 


‘TREATMENT FOR CONVERSION BY JEALOUS 
Gop INTO TREE 

1. Send immediately for blind prophet 
to advise. 

2. While waiting for his arrival, you 
should enlist the help of any onlookers. 
These should be formed at once into a 
chorus of supplication, and should circle the 
patient at a suitable distance. 

3. To avoid disturbance to the patient 
by lovers wishing to carve initials, gardeners 
with new pruning shears, and dogs, an 
improvised fence should be erected. 

4. Stimulants may be given in the 
following manner; :a bottle of any good 
spirit should be diluted in a gallon of water, 
and applied with a watering can over the 
area of the roots (roughly equivalent to the 
spread of the branches). Care should be 
taken not to tread on any protruding root. 

5. If windy, bind the patient firmly to a 
strong pole, thrust hard into the ground. 
The usual knots for attaching splints will 
apply. If frosty light fires around at a 
suitable distance. 

6. On no account must you transplant 
the patient, nor offer sacrifices. Wait until 
the prophet arrives.—Dr. T. Harper Smith, 
48 Perryn Road, London, W.3 


First Arp TREATMENT OF THE PETRIFIED 

If the condition is severe send for a Mason 
immediately. 

In the case of petrifaction the object of 
First Aid is to guard against metamorphosis. 
A SuppEN CHANGE INTO IGNEOUS FORM 
CouLtp Prove Fara. Therefore avoid 
sudden pressure, and keep patient cold and 
damp. 

Ir CHIPPED OR CRACKFD trowel with 
Cementol Cream and bandage with hessian. 

Ir FRACTURED do NOT move until scaffold- 
ing has been positioned. 

Patients of a friable, carboniferous or 
calcareous nature respond well to Medusan 
shocks. This treatment, however, must not 
be applied to conglomerates or accretions 
of gneiss and schist.—F. D. Ball, Appleton 
Cottage, Whitmore, Newcastle, Staffs 


First Arp TREATMENT FOR ARBOREAL 
METAMORPHOSIS 

1. Dig up immediately to avoid per- 
manent root formation involving subsequent, 
possibly fatal, amputation. 

2. Treat for shock by standing patient 
in large receptacle containing hot sweet 
liquid manure, screened from winds. 

3. Send AT ONCE for nearest soothsayer, 
preferably specialist in interceding with 
offended deities. 

4. While awaiting soothsayer’s arrival, 
spray with tar oil and lime sulphur to 
prevent alien infections; treat deciduous 
patients with care to avoid premature leaf 
fall and subsequent baldness; do not stake 
if patient adopts ‘‘weeping”’ habit, as this 
may help soothsayer to effect cure; ON No 
AccouNT PRUNE PatieNnt.—Mrs. Margot 
Pearson, 18 Mangrove Road, Hertford, Herts. 

These receive one guinea book tokens, 
together with Hedley Clarkson, 57 Grove 
Road, Sutton, Surrey; Adrienne Gascoigne, 
17 Blossom Street, York; and Miss Rosemary 
E. Marshall, 19 Essendon Road, South 
Croydon, Surrey. 
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How Convertible 
is Sterling? 
HE high priests 
of economic 
jargon have been 
having a whale of 
a time recently. In 
words understood 
only by the pundits 
they have told us 
that “all sterling 
held or acquired by 
non-residents will 
be freely transfer- 
able and as a 
consequence __ will 
be convertible into 
dollars at the official 
- rate of exchange.” 
They have tried to explain why this 
must mean the end of the European 
Payments Union and its replace- 
ment by the European Monetary 
Agreement. All this, plus yet another 
devaluation of the French franc (the 
thirteenth since 1914), happened when 
the markets of the world were decently 
closed for the long Christmas week-end 
and when no smart Alec could profitably 
employ his speed of reaction to events 
of this kind. Alas! the timing also 
shattered the well-earned rest of many 
a central banker, Treasury official, and 
financial scribe. - 

Let us be clear about one thing—the 
convertibility which has been conferred 
on sterling and a dozen other European 
currencies is primarily meant for the 
foreigner in each case. The British 
trader can take advantage of the con- 
vertibility of the French franc, the 
Frenchman of the mark, the German of 
the Belgian franc, the Belgian of sterling, 
and so on; but as far as sterling is con- 
cerned convertibility, unlike charity, 
does not begin at home. The foreign 
exchange we earn must still be remitted 
to the Exchange Control. The amount 
we can spend abroad remains limited 
not only by the state of our bank account 
but by a higher authority in Great 
George Street. The foreign goods on 
which we can spend our money are also 
restricted for us by another high 
authority; this one in Horse Guards 
Avenue. 

We should, however, be grateful for 
small mercies, even if these are heaped 
upon our neighbours rather than our- 
selves. The recent moves bear the 
promise of concessions that will before 
long fall nearer home. Now that 
Germany earns freely convertible pounds 
when it exports cars to Britain there is 
no longer any case in logic for prevent- 
ing American cars coming in. And so 
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City 


let us prepare for freer and more 
generous imports in 1959. 

Another point at which convertibility 
may come nearer home is in an adjust- 
ment of the tourist travel allowance. 
The British tourist travelling in Scan- 
dinavia is allowed £250 in a year, but 
elsewhere only £100. Now that the 
Scandinavian currencies are convertiblé 
for the non-resident, including the 
British tourist, the traveller to the Rhine 
by making a small detour could more 
than double his travel allowance. That 
kind of discrimination, which was 
nonsensical anyhow, cannot endure in 
the world of freer payments towards 
which we are now moving at a steadily 
accelerating pace. 

The benefits of this pulling down of 
exchange controls will be widespread. 
With the help of the devaluation of the 
French franc it may yet save the day 
for a Free Trade Area in Europe. 
Already the City of London is doing 


Liquid Assets 


T would be 

nothing less than 
an error, and some- 
thing more than a 
mistake, to assume 
that the announce- 
ment that there was 
to be a subsidy of 
£150 towards the 
installation of bath- 
rooms in country 
cottages brought 
any cheer to the 
countryside. True, 
the plumbers re- 
joiced, but land- 
lords didn’t. As for the tenants, they 
knew there would be a snag in it 
somewhere. 

If you go to a village pub now you 
will find that darts teams have all dis- 
integrated and an air of unwashed gloom 
pervades the bar. The locals sit scowling 
at one another; cold war is in the air 
and open hostilities liable to break out 
at any moment. 

The cause is not far to seek; water 
will only run downhill. Of a con- 
sequence, any landlord who decides to 
install a bathroom or lavatory in a 
cottage usually runs into the fact that 
the drainage, or sewerage pipes, have to 
cross some neighbour’s land if they are 
to flow and empty. The said neighbour 
has of course already realized that he 
is, as we say in the country, sitting pretty. 
The next move is an approach by the 
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much bigger business in foreign ex- 
change, handling the operations in 
transferable sterling that used to be done 
mainly in Zurich and New York. This 
will help all banks, but in particular the 
specialist institutions such as Samuel 
Montagu, Lazards, Schroeders, Klein- 
worts, Hambros, which have developed 
to a particular pitch that sixth sense 
required for successful exchange dealing 
and transacting arbitrage business 
between four or more centres simul- 
taneously. 

With greater freedom of payments 
foreign travel in Europe will un- 
doubtedly be encouraged. ‘Thomas 
Cook and Son will again be striding 
towards new record business. So will 
Sir Henry Lunn, the British Travel and 
Holidays Association, and all the other 
agencies which are at the moment 
coping with the biggest invasion of the 
snow slopes of Europe ever launched 
from Britain. LoMBARD LANE 


owner of the cottage for a Right of Way 
across the field. A hard bargain is 
driven, quarrels over the past decade 
are made topical again. At this point 
hungry vultures settle on the un- 
washed corpses. In other words the 
solicitors and valuers move in and the 
plumbers move out. 

Messrs. Snivell and Wart propose a 
Deed of Conveyance to which Messrs. 
Snodgrass and Boil reply that a Simple 
Right of Easement would be more 
appropriate. Both parties are inevitably 
made to pay Search Fees. The valuers 
employ a surveyor, the surveyor refers 
back to the solicitor. Meanwhile the 
tenants continue to use the earth closet 
at the end of the garden and Snodgrass 
and Snivell settle down to another 
lucrative exchange of illiterate corres- 
pondence. All appeals to Rural District 
Councils to cut the legal knots are in 
vain: they wash their hands and are 
interested theoretically in whether you 
do or don’t. RonaLD DuNCAN 


Did 


nw 


“Sir Vivien Fuchs was standing on the 
platform at Gloucester Road Underground 
Station. He wanted to get to Victoria. He 
asked two girls if he was on the right 
platform. Gloucester Road to Victoria: 
2,200 YARDS... The girls said he was, 
and then laughed ... They remembered 
Sir Vivien had trekked across Antarctica: 
2,200 MILES . . .’— Daily Express 


What you might call well-stocked, 
allusive minds. 
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Fashions and 


EFORE being swept into the sturm 

und drang of another year let us 
look back at the fashions and follies of 
1958, remembering that those things 
which are most ephemeral are often the 
most significant. 

The year opened dramatically with 
the raising of the skirt, and panic set 
in about legs and knees. Elizabeth 
Arden, always first at the trouble spots, 
issued a directive upon leg massage; 
and in this context it is relevant that 
Miss Arden has been known to massage 
the legs of her racehorses with one of 
her products. Next, the stocking manu- 
facturers announced that every fashion- 
able woman would show another 180 
square inches of nylons, and that leg- 
appeal could be enhanced by tinted 
nylons—lilacs, blues, greens and 
apricots. But the customers’ courage 
did not match the hosiers’ enterprise, 


Follies of ’58 


and tinted stockings were one of the 
failures of 1958. Not so coloured 
stockings . . . these came conspicuously 
forward in the autumn, via Chelsea, 
and were soon pedalling round the 
university towns and striding through 
the more avant-garde garden suburbs. 
Chelsea, driven to be yet more avant, 
settled for black stockings. ‘These have 
now reached Knightsbridge, and are the 
culminating horror of 1958. 
Knightsbridge, though still a poodles’ 
trotting ground, is not so far from 
Chelsea as it was. This is partly due to 
the metamorphosis of Woollands into 
an uncommonly good European market, 
and also to Harvey Nichol’s Little Shop; 
but the most significant thing is that 
Bazaar, the King’s Road boutique, has 
opened a branch within a cock’s snook 
of Harrods. The opening was attended 
by decorative young bloods and by 
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girls who mooned behind hanging 
curtains of hair; and the cabaret was a 
staircase fashion show of outrageously 
short clothes designed by Mary Quant. 
The pace of Knightsbridge is no longer 
that of Hans Crescent. 

The Dior trapeze line was an early 
reject, for it proved impossible to copy 
inexpensively. Before this was realized 
there were some scandalous marriages 
between Baby Doll and Trapeze; but 
both these lines are now only found 
in nightwear departments. The sack 
dress, although gone, was by no means a 
cul de sac, for it led to the new loose 
silhouette. The extreme bagginess of 
the sack made it possible, by removing 
the waist altogether, to put it back later 
in quite a different place; and the 
chemises of last summer were the fore- 
runners of this winter’s Empire line. 

The cloche hat tolled its own doom 
at summer’s end, and is now pushed to 
the back of the brow, and beehive 
shaped. Brow bands are having a chic 
success with the young. They are 
worn across the hair-line, and are 
jewelled for the evening. Hair-styles 
have a_through-the-hedge-backwards 
look, achieved by razor-cut legerdemain. 
The movement is all forward, the effect 
buoyant and full. Hair is not curled, but 
flicked. It is brushed, but not combed; 
washed, but not set. The most far- 
fetched fashion show of the year was 
given by a coiffurier, based on a frail 
link with air-flight. From the pro- 
gramme: “André Bernard and 
B.O.A.C.? What’s the connection? 
Really, it’s obvious. In succinct phrase 

-they’re the Tops.” The Comet style 
demonstrated the streamlined airworthy 
comet-look-cut, interpreted for our nuclear 
age. Nylon wigs, in natural or un- 
natural colours, have had a_ succés 
d’estime, and there are signs of a wider 
popularity coming. A_ bridal hire 
specialist has been asked to supply a 
bridal wig . . . and also white tights to 
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wear under the wedding dress. He is 
against hiring wigs, but will design a 
special headdress for any wedding wig 
bought to him; and all Christmas brides 
were given a pair of white tights. 

Tights, skin-tight, in scarlet, royal, 
pink, or black, show the under-twenty 
fashion influence. In 90-denier stretch 
nylon, or in warmer Ban-lon, they are 
worn indoors without a skirt, or with; 
outdoors, they go under slacks or ski- 
pants. A Scooter Girl fashion show 
was held at Grosvenor House by the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company— 
surely the most incongruous promoters 
of fashion yet? From the models shown, 
dress designers must be unaware how 
many Scooter Girls are grandmothers. 

The problems of the older and wider 
women were, however, well tackled at 
a dress show which must be awarded 
the Oscar for originality and breadth 
of conception. Madame Mag Cornu 
222-lb. president of the Club Sympatique 
des Femmes Fortes de Paris, flew to 
London Airport (or, more accurately, 
was flown) and was thence transported 
to Chiswick Sports Ground. No time 
for sports, for she was met by the Duke 
of Bedford and helicopter-hauled to 
Woburn Abbey to launch the Linda 
Leigh Large Girls’ Club. A dress show 
modelled by some splendid Junos was 
held—appropriately in the Sculpture 
Gallery—before a large audience con- 
veyed from London by motor coaches. 
The fuller-figure champagne luncheon 
which followed demonstrated that morti- 
fication of the flesh is no aim of the 
Large Girls’ Club. Indeed it was 
glorification and not mortification; and 
Madame Cornu pronounced that there 
is no reason why a femme forte should not 
be ausst coquette as her slender sisters. 

Let those fighting words be our 
message for the New Year, coupled 
with the thought that short girls can 
also make their mark. With stiletto 
heels the height of fashion, and piled-up 
wigs the height of absurdity, they will 
not be overlooked. 

ALISON ADBURGHAM 
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““At the age of 18, Miss Diana Francis 
has been appointed manageress of London’s 
newest hotel . . . How did she get so 
responsible a job so young? She is frank 
about it. ‘My father owns the hotel,’ she 
says. ‘But I don’t want to be known as the 
boss’s daughter so I don’t use his name .. .’”” 

Evening Standard 


She is young. 


_in Mum’s voice has got him! 
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“Now that one gives you height.” 


Fun 


HEN the TV’s away at the repair 

shop and you’re tired of arranging 
the beer-cans in contemporary décor 
schemes, how about a jolly parlour 
game now sweeping the country? It’s 
called “Hunt the Witness,” and all you 
need is the hire-purchase agreement 
you ll find on top of the new deep-freeze. 

To start the game, Mum simply 
holds the document over an armchair 
and intones: “Dad, do you want to go to 
prison or will you get this thing signed or 
witnessed ?” 

Now it’s Dad’s turn. Yes, that note 
One 
heave and he’s off, diving under the 
record-rack for his other shoe, struggling 
into his mac, making a realistic grimace 
at the weather as he wrestles with his 
draught-proofed front door—for this is 
an action game with lots of scope for 
the home humorist. Oh the fun as Dad 
(a) comes in again for the blasted 
agreement, (5) finds the man next door 
can’t write, (c) refuses to go near the 
top flat until he’s given them back their 
blasted ripsaw, (d) plunges into the 
night again and is still out three hours 
later! 

Mum must then guess which neigh- 
bour Dad’s getting drunk at and 
telephone that the house is on fire! 

ANGELA MILNE 
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Nostalgia, 1978 


“ A ND did you share Dame Peggy’s 
doom 
Between the Devil and.the Deep, 
And did you once with Tutin weep 
For strange sins in the Living Room? 
O tell me, were you sitting by 
When Richardson the poker bent, 
And did you know just what was 
meant 
By Sartre, and Anouilh, and Fry? 
Or did the Iceman cast his blight 
On sandwiches and tea in flask, 
And did a dingy twilight mask 
Your Long Day’s Journey into Night? 
O have you felt the scorching fire 
Of the Tin Roof, the Cat’s despairs, 
Or panted up unending stairs 
To catch a Streetcar named Desire? 
Or did you rail with Jimmy P., 
And learn your Lesson at the 
Court, 
But shun the mad maternal Sport, 
Preferring Tea and Sympathy? 
Rave to me of Dame Edith’s voice, 
And Tynanize concerning Brecht; 
O tell me all you recollect 
Of plays so various and choice!” 


“A fig for all such nasty mimes— 
I like a show I can enjoy! 
With pleasure that could never cloy 
I saw The Boy Friend twenty times.” 
KATHARINE DOWLING 
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Henry and Lulu—3 








Love, the Great Healer 


“6 T’s psychosomatic,” said Henry 
if gloomily from the core of the 
bed-clothes. 

“But darling, how can it be? Either 
one’s disc has slipped or it hasn’t. 
Unrequited love can’t make a tittle of 
difference.” 

“Hope deferred maketh a sick body. 
Take away one’s incentive for living 
and a slow process of disintegration 
sets in.” 

“Well, sweetie, I really am awfully 
sorry,” and Lulu assumed the slightly 
short-sighted expression which was her 
way of registering extreme compassion. 
“ Being ill is horrid, I know. I remember 
when I had my nose bobbed.” She 
shook back her curtain of parti-coloured 
hair. 

“And you know what, Henry? It’s a 
scandal these grapes are sour—at the 
price I paid for them.” 

Silence fell between them—hostile on 
Henry’s part, concentrated on Lulu’s as 
she poised a bird-like hand elegantly 
over his bedside table, trying to choose 
between a peach and a fig. 


By MONICA FURLONG 


in origin it needs an hysterical cure. 
Something like a big Holy Roller meet- 
ing with everyone speaking with tongues 
and falling down in seizures.” 

“And there are so many of those.” 

“Are there?” said Lulu surprised. 
“T don’t know of one.” 

“And there’s that old lady with the 
magic box who has an amazing influence 
on racehorses. And there’s hypnotism. 
And there’s snake-charming. And 
there’s Joanna Southcott, if only the 
bishops would do the decent thing. And 
of course necromancy is simply bristling 
with cures,” and Henry scowled hid- 
eously at her over his eiderdown. 

“Well there’s no need to get cross 
just because you can’t move,” she said, 
hurt. 

“I blame you for the whole thing, 
Lulu,” he said, angry with her for the 
first time in their acquaintance. “I was 
all right till you came along and made 
me miserable. Playing with me, that’s 
what you’ve been doing.” 























































“I do love peaches so,” she said. 
“But I can never get all that fur off. 
Be a poppet and do it for me, Henry.” 
Then, as his hand unwillingly did so, 

“It must be wonderful to have a 
mechanical bent.” She ate the peach 
with delicate greed and, physically 
nourished, turned her mind to the 
problem of his illness. 

“You see, Henry, it’s really very 
simple. If your backache is hysterical 
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Lulu sat, paralysed with horror, as 
if someone had just flung a nauseous 
custard-pie at her. Then she stood up 
and began nervously to collect her 
paraphernalia together. It was apparent 
that she was soon going to cry and for 
once she went straight to the door 
without pausing for a loving examina- 
tion of her features in the glass. She 
was like a child who had been slapped 
in the house of some infinitely indulgent 
old auntie. 

“Oh Henry, I’m terribly sorry. I 
didn’t mean any harm... really. I’m 
not like that .. . I mean it wasn’t as if... 
oh, dear.” She disappeared, a small 
shamed figure of appalled penitence, 
gulping down perfect cascades of 
impending tears. 

Henry groaned out loud and crawled 
into the shady grove of the bed-clothes. 
There are times in human intercourse, 
he reflected, when the only thing to do 
is to withdraw and pull up all the draw- 
bridges behind one. He spent the rest 
of the day entangled in a sticky mess of 
sheets, hot and depressed and busily 
hating Lulu. 

‘At least,” he assured himself with 
savage satisfaction, “I shall never see 
Lulu again, even if she has left me an 
invalid for life.” 


It was dusk when Lulu came back. 
Henry had not bothered to turn on the 
light, or indeed to move at all since she 
had gone, but even in the half-light he 
could see her blue eyes shining like 
fragments of glass, and she was wearing 
a hat with a trembler rose that he had 
never seen before. 

“Frightfully autumnal, isn’t it?” she 
said precisely, advancing a delicate foot 
into the conversational quicksand. 

“Lulu! Lulu angel,” Henry was 
over the moat in a matter of seconds. 
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“It’s so wonderful to see you. I didn’t 
think you’d ever come back.” 

“Goodness, I hope you don’t think 
I’m the sort of girl to desert the sick.” 
She drew the curtains and turned on 
the light, exclaiming over Henry’s 
dishevelled condition. 

“Darling, you look disgusting. For 
God’s sake, Henry, pull yourself 
together. You aren’t hungry, by any 
chance?” 

“T’m starving.” 

“That’s good, because I’ve brought 
you a chicken. Roasted with every bit 
of butter I could find in the flat.” 

“Darling, wonderful Lulu!” 

_ ‘And I got some other odds and ends 
that I thought you might like. Some 
bamboo shoots, and some lychees, and 
a jar of Stilton. And some hock. Oh, 
yes, and a hamster. I thought he’d be 
amusing.” 

“You mean a live one?” 

“Naturally I wouldn’t give you a 
dead hamster.” 

“But where on earth shall I keep 
him?” 

“Just let him wander round your 
flat,” said Lulu. “I saw him in a shop 
window and I thought he deserved a 
good home,” and she released the little 
beast on the floor. Henry; combing his 
hair, paused dubiously in mid-agony. 

“What do they eat?” 

“This and that. Surely to goodness, 
Henry, you don’t grudge him a little 
food on the salary you’re getting. And 
now, if you can stagger as far as the 
bathroom, hurry up and make yourself 
respectable because I want to talk to 
you.” 

Obediently he shaved and groomed 
himself, the misery of movement 
mitigated at the thought of the radiant 
Lulu in the next room. 
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What can have happened to her? 
he wondered. I was horrible to’ her 
this morning and she must have hated 
me. And now she comes back as 
delicious as this. It is odd. He had 
often heard it said that women liked 
men who treated them roughly, but his 
scorn of the method had been too fierce 
for him to try it. Was it possible that 
his crude manners had inadvertently 
secured Lulu? She seemed to be 
positively glowing with affection for 
him now. 

They wolfed down the chicken and 
the hock, and Lulu sat on the floor arid 
fed the hamster on bits of Stilton. 

“He knows what’s good, Henry. 
Keep him on Fortnum’s best Stilton 
and he’ll be the happiest little hamster 
in the world. Poor thing, it must be 
awful not to be carnivorous.” 

The wine made Henry feel more 
human than he had felt all day. His 
backache lessened ever so slightly. 

“So what was it you wanted to talk 
about?” he inquired. 

“Oh, that.” Her butterfly eyes 
banked away from his and travelled 
across the room alighting on pieces of 
bric-a-brac. Suddenly they flew back 
in sudden resolution and courageously 
caught his. 

“Well, Henry, suddenly to-day it 
came to me, in the middle of Piccadilly, 
how it was.” 

“Yes?” 

“Between us. What I felt about you. 
I’m in love with you.” 

Henry said nothing, merely stared at 
her in astonishment. 

“Odd, wasn’t it?” she went on. 

“Extremely.” ; 

“So there it is,” she wound up flatly, 
tickling the hamster in her surplus of 
embarrassment. 
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“And what do you propose to do 
about it?” Henry asked without 
enthusiasm. 

“I thought perhaps,” her voice was 
thin and fading rapidly, “marry you or 
something. I mean, that’s what people 
do, isn’t it?’’ She looked the picture of 
misery. 

“Now isn’t that splendid?” Henry 
was mock-hearty. 

He stood up, pulling his dressing- 
gown defensively about him, embarked 
on a major campaign to fetch his 
cigarettes from the desk. As he did so 
the hamster was enraptured by the sight 
of his swinging silk tassel, and with a 
small ecstatic squeak flung itself on 
Henry from the other end of the room. 
Henry side-stepped violently and crash- 
ing into the jar of Stilton fell awkwardly 
to the floor. There was a moment’s 
silence as he waited for the waves of 
shock to wash over him, and then he 
stood up. 

“T know,” said Lulu tartly, “you’re 
cured. The disc’s snapped back into 
place like an elastic band, and you’re 
ready to turn cartwheels. All I can say 
is it’s a pity it didn’t happen ten 
minutes ago.” 

Henry was prancing joyfully about 
the room, revelling in his new-found 
spine. 

“But at least there’s no need for any 
more lies,’ Lulu went on. 

Henry stopped prancing. “Lies?” 

“Darling, I do hope you’ll under- 
stand. I had to cure you somehow— 
you were so horrid ill—and the only 
way I could think of was to pretend to 
requite. I thought it would be easy to 
do but I felt an utter heel. Really, of 
course, I’m not in love with you.” 

“Thank goodness!”’ Henry said. 

“Thank goodness?” 

“Well, of course, I’d love you to be 
in love with me. But for a moment it 
seemed terribly possible that you were 
the sort of woman who only falls in 
love with brutes. You know—no virility 
without bad manners.” 

“Oh no, that’s not me,” said Lulu. 
“ Spoiling’s what I like.” 

“Bless you, Lulu. Tell me, though, 
why this elaborate charade to cure me? 
It must have nearly choked you to say 
you were in love with me.” 

“Yes, it did rather. But you sce I’m 
so terribly fond of you, Henry. I 
couldn’t just stand by and let you 
suffer, now could I?” 
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The Development of the Detective 
Novel. A. E. Murch. Peter Owen, 25/- 


NE can put down War and Peace 
() and think about it without 
destroying its reality; but to 
emerge from a good light novel is like 
getting out of bed when the alarm-clock 
goes and the world outside does not 
provide any immediately obvious reward 
for the shattering of the dream. The 
novel of entertainment should have the 
intensity of a shipboard flirtation: works 
of art are for life. How many people 
really did treat their reading like a 
crossword puzzle in the days of J. J. 
Connington and Freeman Wills Crofts 
and Ronald Knox and the early Ellery 
Queen, when detective novels were full 
of train time-tables, plans of shrub- 
beries and lists of objects found in 
pockets? It is true there was not much 
else to do with stories that were empty 
of real people and places; but I used to 
enjoy ambling along after the detective 
and watching him work. The average 
reader read lazily, though the severe 
canons promulgated by practitioners 
when reviewing rather obscured the 
fact; but he daydreamed intensely. 
Mrs. Murch says firmly: “The de- 
tective novel ... is designed as a game of 
skill,” and she has read scores of what 
sound the most appalling books, English, 
French and American, and has traced 
the various threads in the modern 
product back a long way. Her biblio- 
graphical information is odd and useful 
and there will never be any need again 
for the dust to be disturbed on many a 
roman policier. As an account of the 
facts this is a job. well worth doing. 
Unfortunately she has not written as 
illuminating a book as her information 
would support. She has not very much 
to say and where she might have 
thought things through to critical and 
sociological conclusions she stops short. 
She has not, I think, really got down 
to testing the part allegedly played in 
the vogue by pattetn-making. After all, 
the Sherlock Holmes series very soon 
ceased to attract by their plots and 
began to attract by their atmosphere 
and absurdity. If the heart of the genre 
had been ingenuity it would have been 


criticism 


doomed once the murderer had been the 
detective, the narrator and the corpse. 
Nor do novelties in the way of peculiar 
detectives wear well. Agatha Christie’s 
stories succeed in spite of the tedious 
Poirot, not because of him, though at 
first he may have been useful enough as 
a label. One of the advantages of the 
policemen, French, Higgins, Wilson, 
etc., was that they never, except in 
moments of extreme domesticity, got in 
the way of the narrative. Even Appleby 
and Alleyn are fairly unobtrusive—one 
can overlook suavity with a little practice 
—and the story can be seen through 
them, as the news can be heard through 
a B.B.C. announcer’s voice. 

For staying power you do not want a 
man as outré as Fen, as wife-bound as 
Wintringham, as garish in his friends 
as Father Brown or as _ hysterically 
versatile as Wimsey. You want a man 
who, while not distracting attention 
from events, is gay and intelligent 
company. He is likely to be almost the 
only nice friend a reader can find in 
modern fiction. In many ways the 
model detective was Trent. The hold 
of the detective novel in its great days 
was not logical but empathetic. In no 
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DORNFORD YATES 


The nice conjunction of brute force and 
breeding 

Make Dornford Yates such fascinating 
reading. 
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other branch of fiction could you meet 
people with whom, in real life, it would 
be possible to stay at the same hotel, 
and the detective acted like the best 
kind of gossip—exposing, commenting, 
explaining. : 

The Americans, who tend to take 
their pleasures, if not sadly, apocalyptic- 
ally, see the sleuth as something much 
more important and symbolic than 
an amusing companion. As Graham 
Greene puts the Hound of Heaven in 
a grubby dog-collar or a dirty raincoat, 
Raymond Chandler sees Marlowe, the 
cheap private eye with the dusty office 
and too many empty hours to drink in, 
as a stoic, Antonine man, the spirit of 
disillusioned justice living leanly amid 
the fat of California but doing his duty, 
if only to himself. Even if the detective 
novel images the conflicts and pre- 
dicaments of the time, the more the 
writer reveals corruption the more cosily 
the reader snuggles down feeling that, 
because things are like this in the 
artificial world of the whodunit, they 
must be unlike it in the real world out- 
side, rather as Science Fiction under- 
mines belief in the urgency of doing 
something about the rise in radioactivity. 

I find it difficult to believe in attempts 
to see the genre as throwing light on 
anything beyond itself except reading 
habits. Take, for example, Mr. 
Nicholas Blake’s remark quoted by 
Mrs. Murch: “ Detective fiction is read 
by those with a stake in the social 
system, the thriller by those who have 
none.” Leaving aside the fascinating 
light this throws on George V’s 
addiction to Buchan, it suggests that the 
avenging outsider Marlowe is appre- 
ciated mainly by those who benefit from 
the set-up that he fights. 

The great advantage of the detective 
plot is that it neatly circumscribes the 
area of investigation and limits its depth. 
By taking the most serious of all crimes 
it deliberately dwarfs lesser crimes and 
treacheries and tragedies. It could 
present surfaces in a period when the 
surface had almost disappeared from 
fiction. Accounts of lively people in 
interesting settings solving puzzles 
while they talk amusingly is as basic a 
form of entertainment as the chase-and- 
pursuit or boy-meets-girl. 


R. G. G. PrRIcE 
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Encounters With Animals. Gerald 

Durrell. Rupert Hart-Davis, 16/- 

For my money Mr. Durrell is the right 
sort of naturalist, free from the fashion- 
able dread of anthropomorphism. If the 
gait of the crab-eating racoon reminds 
him of someone afflicted with chilblains, 
he says so, and our mental picture is all 
the clearer. And he is enthusiastic both 
in his love of wild creatures and of the 
tropical forests in which he collects them 
professionally for zoos. In this delight- 
ful and witty book, made up from his 
broadcasts, we meet some of his odder 
captures. 

He tells us about their habits, love-life, 
eccentricities and architecture; he writes 
with a mastery of the urgent phrase. 
The most dramatic chapter describes a 
full-scale battle between two nests of 
ants, and the most charming the black- 
eared marmoset who domineered over 
his family for eight years before staging 
a Victorian deathbed scene. 
My Family and Other An‘mals will under- 
stand how full a life it lived. Excellent 
drawings by Ralph Thompson. 

E. O. D. K. 


The Rack. A. E. Ellis. Heinemann, 18/- 

As subjects for novels, T.B. sanatoria 
are like circuses: each new book contains 
much the same material and archetypal 
figures, and yet ‘the fascination holds 
because of the hovering presence of 
death in the background: the skeletal 
shadow falls athwart operating-table and 
sawdust-ring alike. Mr. Ellis’s vast case- 
history promises heavy going at the start 
(the main protagonist introduced as 
“Paul Davenant, a Cambridge under- 
graduate and sometime captain in an 
infantry regiment,” the curiously 
amateurish “individuals” and “inter- 
locutors” giving an effect of translation, 
but though the author retains a penchant 
for the unusual adjective (‘‘ predacious,” 
“dehiscent,” etc.), his style improves 
apace, and soon we are _ irrevocably 
involved in Paul’s progress from one 
agonizing form of treatfnent to another, 
the constant conflicts between doctors 
and patients, and even between members 
of the staff. One Médecin-chef is barely 
in his grave before the Deputy—who 
drinks cognac from the bottle through a 
hypodermic, and is himself tubercular— 
begins canvassing the patients for votes. 
The hysterical humour and feverishly 
heightened atmosphere of this Alpine 
hell are appallingly well-conveyed ; and if 
the love-affair seems a shade unreal, this 
is doubtless in keeping with the artificial 
conditions which gave it birth. 

J. M-R. 


Eighteenth-century German Porcelain. 

George Savage. Rockcliff, £3 3s. 

Mr. George Savage has the rare gift 
of making a highly technical work enter- 
taining, and even readers who are aware 
of no German china beyond what is 
erroneously called “Dresden” will be 
able to follow the development of the 


Readers of ‘ 


other factories of which the Meissen 
Factory near Dresden was the parent. 
This factory was, of course, the centre 
where the secret of making porcelain was 
first discovered in Europe, and from 
which other countries copied designs for 
many years. When Augustus the Strong, 
patron of Meissen, conceived the idea of 
a Japanische Palais he not only required 
that animals nearly life-sized should be 
made as decorations but also that 
porcelain should be used architecturally. 
He may indeed have had a passion for 
porcelain that amounted to mania, but 
the greatest sculptors of his factory— 
Kindler and Kirchner—were artists of 
talent, and anyone familiar, with the 
surviving animals of the apanische 
Palais will be grateful to Augustus for 
his grandiose idea. 

Among many excellent illustrations 
the gay Lalage, by Bustelli (Nymphen- 
burg) is perhaps the most attractive 
figure and the Trumpet-shaped Vase 
(Meissen) the most purely beautiful 
object. In a chapter on forgeries 
Mr. Savage points out that “the only 
possible way of learning to detect 
forgeries is to live with genuine 
examples,’’ a useful axiom for a student 
of any of the arts. Vv. G. P. 


David Garrick. Carola Oman. Hodder and 

Stoughton, 42/- 

After a row with Garrick, Mrs. Clive 
was heard to mutter “Damn him, he 
could act a grid-iron!” To his con- 
temporaries he seemed sublime; does he 
still stand as our supreme actor? It is 
the only weakness of this otherwise 
admirable biography (the first to tackle 
him full-length for ninety years) that it 
makes. little attempt at professional 
assessment. 

Some fresh material has been available 
from Mrs. Garrick’s hoard, and Miss 
Oman finally disposes of his alleged mean- 
ness. Her detailed account of the ups 
and downs of Drury Lane is dovetailed 
expertly *into a fascinating social back- 
ground. Garrick’s was an enviable life. 
Jealousy might wreck his theatre and 
slander him continually, but he was 
master of his art, happy in marriage, the 
rage of London and Paris, gay, unspoiled 
and wealthy. He got the very best out 
of the fantastic mix-up of the eighteenth 
century. Good reproductions of Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Zoffany and Hayman reinforce 
Miss Oman’s firm portrait. £.0.D.K. 








PUNCH INDEX 


The indexes of PuNcH contributions 
are now issued separately. The latest, 
for July to December, 1958, may be 
obtained free on application to The 
Circulation Manager, PuNcH, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

Readers who have their copies bound 
in the standard binding covers need not 
apply. The indexes are supplied with 
covers. : 
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BALLET 


Cinderella (Covent GaRDEN) 
The Nutcracker (Festiva HALt) 


E poe tenth birthday of Cinderella was 
graced on the opening night of the 

Christmas season at Covent Garden 
by the radiant presence of Margot 
Fonteyn in the most appealing of all 
fairy-tale characters—a part she was 
originally prevented from creating by a 
strained ligament, but which she has 
since made one of her most affecting. 
It was also marked by a radical change 
in casting. 

For the first time the Ugly Stepsisters 
are impersonated by young women. 
Moyra Fraser and Margaret Hill, proved 
comediennes of the ballet, now step into 
the roles created by those inspired drolls, 
Robert Helpmann and Frederick Ashton. 
They wear the same outré garments, 
assume the same graceless attitudes and 
bring off the same angular antics. They 
do it all with great gusto, making no 
attempt to reduce the broad comedy to 
feminine scale, but inevitably there are 
acid touches which are beyond them. 

If one asks why the comicality of the 
Misses Fraser and Hill is not rewarded 
with the laughter that has hitherto 
accompanied every activity of the Sisters 


the answer, as it seems to me, is simply 


that they are girls and not men. In other 
words, the most important element of 
travesty is lost. Incidentally, whereas 
one always felt slightly sorry for Ashton’s 
much sat-upon Sister, there is little that 
is pathetic about Miss Hill’s. Below the 
surface, too, one must reckon with the 
seductive power of sentiment to deflect 
judgment. Every girl in the ballet starts 
with the advantage of being fully 
accredited by the ballet-goer with grace, 
beauty and charm. Instinctively the 
ballet-goer is troubled at heart when she 
deliberately uglifies herself for comic 
effect. 

Cinderella was Ashton’s first full- 
length ballet and its production at Covent 
Garden with Moira Shearer in the name- 
part marked an historic moment in the 
development of native ballet. It has 
remained a strong favourite in spite of its 
weaknesses, mainly because its story 
never fails and in particular because of 
a ballerina-role of transparent emotional 
scope. Though the work has an undis- 
tinguished score by Prokofiev it is often 
tuneful and has a most lovely pas de deux 
in the second act, and in the hands of a 
dancer of Alexander Grant’s sensibility 
it has also a figure of moving poignancy 
in the Jester. 

All the company’s ballerine, except 
Rowena Jackson who is on tour in 
Australia, will appear in the title-role in 
the present holiday season. Svetlana 
Beriosova danced the part on Boxing Day. 


The London County Council has done 
well to revive last year’s presentation of 
The Nutcracker as a twice-daily Christmas 
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entertainment in its Festival Hall. 
Though it does not offer a great deal to 
the connoisseur of dancing, it is a feast 
of delight for children and their less 
critical elders. Under the spell _of 
Tchaikovsky’s enchanting music the 
glitter and magic of fairyland are con- 
jured marvellously from the unpromising 
boards of a concert platform. Any ballet 
company which includes John Gilpin has 
a note of undeniable distinction. 
C. B. MortLock 


AT THE PLAY 


The Sleeping Beauty (PALLADIUM) 


O my mind The Sleeping Beauty at 
the Palladium does everything—or 
almost everything, for we still have 
no harlequinade—that can be expected 
from a large-scale modern pantomime. 
In sum it is considerably better than the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein Cinderella. 


Admittedly we have to suffer a few songs 
of a treacliness I am convinced must be 
as obnoxious to children as they are to 
me; our entertainment masters believe 
them an indispensable device for clamp- 
ing the goofier sort of adult in his seat. 
But these apart, Robert Nesbitt has been 
commendably humane, giving us a good 
swift story and a generous ration of 
spectacle that he never allows to swamp 
an excellent team of comics. 

There is even some originality. The 
foul witch Carabosse—s-s-s-s—scores 
with record speed, so that by half-time 
the Princess is comfortably launched on 
her marathon nap. What more can the 
good fairy Florizel pull out of her 
dazzling hat? Well, not just another 
playboy Prince, but a handsome lumber- 
jack from across the Atlantic, with a 
sound claim to a throne which he 
approaches with democratic amusement. 
After a delightful scene in which the 
court wakes, thick in five centuries of 


[Sleeping Beauty 


Popeye (a private in the Tyrolean Army)—BERNARD BrRESSLAW 
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dust, he takes pity on the sheltered 
innocence of the Princess and whisks her 
off on a tour that unrolls like a world 
travel-handout. Then Carabosse—s-s-s-s 
—strikes again, and with a trick typical 
of this infamous old creature turns the 
Princess, just as her mind is nicely 
broadening, into a dove, which the Prince 
shoots. Despondency in the audience. But 
Florizel is always one jump ahead. She 
steers the Prince to the mountain pent- 
house of a retired Dickensian wizard who 
still potters with a few test-tubes, and we 
go home happy. 

Happy not only for this hopeful end, 
but for a rich and varied pageant, for gay 
dancing, for rousing choruses, and in a 
small but important way for a clean bill 





REP SELECTION 


Northampton Rep, Aladdin, until 
January 31st. 

Playhouse, Sheffield, The Other 
Cinderella, until January 24th. 

Palace, Westcliff, Dick Whittington, 
until January 24th. 

Playhouse, Nottingham, The Black 
Arrow, until January 17th. 











of jokes; for Patricia Lambert’s endearing 
Princess and Edmund Hockridge’s sturdy 
thunder-voiced Prince. But even happier 
for three comedians, all quite different 
and all new to TV-less me. . Bernard 
Bresslaw, as a friendly dim-witted child 
of East End nature, may be I think a 
great discovery. He, has brown trusting 
eyes the size of a horse’s, that roll wildly, 
and his trust is continually misplaced. 
Both in mind and body he moves at a 
snail’s-pace, his body being long and 
gangling. He has pathos as well as a 
touch of the higher lunacy. Charlie 
Drake is as small as Bresslaw is large, 
with a circular baby-face like a bene- 
volent gargoyle on a Saxon church. He 
plays the King a la Soglow, and one 
of the evening’s brightest moments is 
when he slips away to Paris and, corseted 
by balloons, gets mixed up in an apache 
dance and goes off like a machine-gun. 
In the royal kitchen his custard-pie duel 
with the cook is in the grand manner, 
giving me exceptional pleasure. He is 
one of those buffoons born to be con- 
cussed and drenched. The third is Bruce 
Forsyth, a very accomplished clown who 
takes off Bresslaw marvellously and 
makes hay of the hep-boys at the piano. 

Laughter is surely what finally matters 
in panto, and here it is. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Two for the Seesaw (Haymarket— 
24/12/58), history of a love affair in 
duologue. West Side Story (Her 
Majesty’s—24/12/58), gang-war Ameri- 
can musical geared to Romeo and Juliet. 
The Grass is Greener (St. Martin’s— 
10/12/58), charming domestic comedy. 
Eric KEOWN 
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AT THE PICTURES 


The Last Hurrah 

Houseboat 

Parisienne 

WAS agreeably surprised to find 

myself quite enjoying The Last 

Hurrah (Director: John Ford). Of 
course one does expect something good 
‘from this director, but having read-some 
American reviews of the film, and 
knowing it was the story of a much- 
beloved Irishman, ended with a long 
deathbed scene, and was done senti- 
mentally for all it was worth, I ap- 
proached it with caution and misgiving. 

I need not have worried. Spencer 
Tracy, amusing and interesting character 
in great quantity and variety, wonder- 
fully satisfying direction of complicated 
shifting-group scenes, the perfect capture 
and display of mood and atmosphere, 
some passages of irresistible comedy— 
when a film has all these, worse faults 
than sentimentality can pass almost 
unnoticed. 

The story is of the Mayor and political 
boss of “a New England city” (it has 
been freely stated, and denied, that the 
central figure is based on a well-known 
Mayor of Boston). As he runs for a fifth 
term, which he plans to be his final blaze 
of glory, we are introduced to his sup- 
porters and shown the methods by which 
he has- won them and kept them. 


Broadly, his secret has been personal 
charm and championship of the poor, 
preferably the Irish poor, against the 


snooty rich—and his main weapon in 
getting what he wants has often been 
some form of moral blackmail. This last 
fight he loses, for though recognizing 
that “the old-fashioned political cam- 
paign” is being killed by newer methods, 
he has not realized that when supported 
by the powerful enemies he has made the 
new methods are already strong enough 
to defeat even him. And so... the 
deepening dismay at his campaign head- 
quarters as the returns come in (this is 
one of those magnificently directed 
group scenes), and the heart attack after- 
wards, and the last bit of blackmail, as 
he coerces the doctor into letting all his 
old friends come to say good-bye, and so 
hastens his death. 

It is a rich and fruity part for Mr. 
Tracy, and he revels in it; and half the 
Irish players in Hollywood are to be seen 
revelling in- various corners of the 
narrative. It is richness of character 
above all-that makes the piece enjoyable. 


Houseboat (Director: Melville Shavel- 
son) is glossy, expensively-mounted 
hokum, but the direction and the writing 
make much of it very entertaining even 
for people who like to feel they’re a bit 
above this sort of thing. 

The restless imagination of the script- 
writers (the director was one) was 
exercised to get Cary Grant and Sophia 
Loren living together on a rickety house- 
boat, he as a father with three motherless 


{The Last Hurrah 


Cuke Gillen—] ames GLEASON 


children, she as what he takes to be an 
exceptionally incompetent Italian maid. 
Of course she is only pretending: one of 
those poor little rich girls who run away 
from the stifling atmosphere of wealth to 
see what life is really like. For some time 
he does not realize she is anything but 
a maid, though she tends to show her 
surprising culture by carelessly-dropped 
hints. Thus when he tells her this 
picture on his wall is by Cézanne she says 
in an offhand manner Yes, yes, Paul 
Cézanne, and recognizes—oh, but in- 
stantly—that it’s not the original, only a 
print; and later she compares her job 
with that of Hercules in the Augean 
stables, and the use of a paint-spray 
leads in nicely to Michelangelo and the 
Sistine Chapel ceiling where he would 
have found it so useful. She even 
explains to him the meaning of that 
little-known phrase dolce far niente. 

Well, he gets it in the end. The 
children are little terrors, admirably 
directed; there are several very funny 
episodes; and the VistaVision Techni- 
color (Ray June) is often attractive. 
Only the emotions are phony. 


Then we have Une Parisienne, trans- 
lated for English audiences as Parisienne 
(Director: Michel Boisrond), also visually 
pleasing in Technicolor, which is an 
example of French hokum, but full of very 
welcome signs that no one took it 
seriously. This is one of those comedies 
in which the principal character sig- 
nificantly has the same name as the star: 
Brigitte Bardot plays a girl called Brigitte. 
She is the daughter of the French Prime 
Minister and contrives to marry her 
father’s secretary Michel (translated as 
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“Michael” in the subtitles to make it 
easier for us) after long pestering him 
with her attentions. The laughs are 
mostly in the bedroom-farce department, 
but there is a great deal of comic 
invention in the detail, and visual charm 
and the fact that French hokum is rather 
more adult than other people’s makes the 
nonsense acceptably amusing. 


* * * * + 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Showing with Parisienne is The Little 
Island, a thirty-three-minute cartoon 
“conceived, designed, animated, directed 
and produced” by Richard Williams with 
music and sound effects by Tristram 
Cary—quite unlike any other cartoon, 
fascinatingly indescribable and full of 
pegs for argument on life, art, beauty, 
meaning, religion, the future and other 
disconcerting topics. The Remarkable 
Mr. Pennypacker is a warm-hearted fable 
about a lovable bigamist in the eighteen- 
nineties, with lavish period detail, for the 
family trade. Kay Kendall and Rex 
Harrison are amusing in The Reluctant 
Debutante (31/12/58). There is an 
interesting Disney, Secrets of Life 
(“ Survey,” 31/12/58). Still nothing else 
beats the Swedish Wild Strawberries 
(5/11/58) or the same director’s Summer 
with Monika (24/12/58). Stop Press: The 
new popular comedy The Captain’s Table 
is areal winner: details next week. (Don’t 
be put off by the advertisements.) 

The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker is 
also among the releases. Others are 
What Lola Wants (19/11/58) and The 
Square Peg (“ Survey,” 17/12/58). 

RicHarD MALLETT 
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THE AIR 


Quatermass Again 


HE very name Quatermass somehow 

carries with it undertones of brood- 

ing horror, and I congratulate the 
creator of this character on digging up 
for him a surname so apt and so blood- 
curdling. The great man is back with us 
once again, this time “*Quatermass 
and the Pit” (BBC). What precisely he 
has dug up in the heart of London I am 
not yet able to say, since at the time of 
writing I have watched only two instal- 
ments of the adventure; but I have no 
doubt it will prove to be something 
deadly, terrifying and wildly improbable. 
And so much the better, say I. A little 
healthy chilling of the spine makes an 
agreeable half-hour’s entertainment, and 
the sagas of Quatermass never descend 
to the downright nastiness of certain 
H-certificate essays in cinema horror. 

André Morell is giving a solid per- 
formance in the leading part. The 
character is conceived as the very 
antithesis of the old-fashioned stock 
absent-minded professor, and I find no 
difficulty in accepting Mr. Morell as the 
kind of space-age scientist one might 
bump into in the staff canteen at Harwell. 
Anthony Bushell, too, strikes the right 
note as the military man trying not to 
seem out of his depth while there isn’t a 
war on. 

All the same, I’m not altogether happy 
about the way things are going. A week 
is a long time to wait between instalments, 
and when one comes back to the story 
one expects things to happen. So far we 
have been given little more than promises 
of thrills in store. There comes a point 
when suspense, however cunningly built 


up or piled on, begins to have its funny 
side—especially when the comic relief 
provided is not of a very high order. At 
the end of Episode Two I had an uneasy 


feeling that this tale was in danger of 


developing into a parody of itself. I hope 
the pace quickens soon, or I shall begin 
to lose patience. Nigel Kneale must 
remember that most of us these days are 
conditioned to science-fiction stories; we 
can swallow bigger doses at a time than 
this, and we don’t need to be spoon-fed 
quite so cautiously with the trimmings of 
scientific mumbo-jumbo. We know the 
rules: give us some action. 

I should like to place on record the 
fact that on the night of December 27 
last, when tuned to Channel 9, I experi- 
enced what I took at first to be a psychic 
phenomenon. I had decided to have a 
look at a programme called “Cheyenne” 
(ATV). The name of the tale that week 
was “Fury at Rio Hondo,” and that 
seemed just the kind of thing to shake 
up my post-Christmas liver. But after 
five minutes the unearthly feeling began 
to creep over me that I had been here 
before. As the story unfolded I found 
that I was able to foresee exactly what 
was going to happen next. Even snatches 
of dialogue registered before they were 
spoken. ‘The hair gradually rose on the 
back of my neck. And then suddenly the 
penny dropped. “Fury at Rio Hondo” 
was nothing more nor less than a blatant 
remake of the Warner Brothers’ film 
To Have and Have Not, with Clint 
Walker playing the Bogart part, Peggie 
Castle the Bacall part, and ‘Tim Graham 
as Hoagie Carmichael, piano and all. 
‘They were all dressed up as cowboys and 
such, and the time and the place had been 
altered; but the script was still very plain 
to see, down to the last dry wisecrack, 
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“It'll be cheaper for you to go by goods.” 
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‘Quateralgis and the Pit 


Professor Quatermass—ANDRE MORELL 
Dr. Matthew Roney—Cerc LINnDER 


and it still bore little or no resemblance 
to the Hemingway novel on which the 
thing had been based in the first place. 


This seems to me to open up limitless 


possibilities. I look forward to seeing 
Broderick Crawford, in “Highway 
Patrol,” doing Way Down East all 
over again. And don’t anybody tell me 
that’s impossible. 

Henry TURTON 
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